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“Saved the House with INDIAN FIRE PUMPS!” 


Two of your INDIAN FIRE PUMPS held a fire in my home in 
check until the fire track from Augusta made the run out into 
the country 7-4/2 miles and saved the house 

The INDIAN did great work holding the fire in check 


and 1s a wonderful fire fighter. 
Mrs. Jennie J. Brackett 


“Uses INDIANS More Than Any Other Equipment!” 


Rush four No. 90B solid brass INDIAN FIRE PUMPS and four 
carrying racks for mounting 

We have several of these pumps now and are adding more because 
we use INDIANS more than any other equipment in owr department 


J. S$. Allensworth Fire Chief 


“INDIAN FIRE PUMPS Very Successful!” 


Your INDIAN FIRE PUMP has been very successful in extinguishing 
fires beyond the reach of the booster line of our fire patrol jeep 
On one occasion the fire had dropped over the edge of a cliff and 
t was necessary to climb the face of the cliff to put out the fire 
As the INDIAN could be back packed there was no difficulty in 
climbing to the spot fires and extinguishing them 
Timothy 6. Stillman 
Fire Protection Laboratory 
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BONDED FOREST TREE SEED 


Plantation success means dollars wisely invested in your forestry enterprise. 
A large measure of the success of forest tree seed plantings depends upon 
the adaptability of the seed to the planting site. We want to supply you 


with seed from the proper Pacific Coast conifers. 


When your order is accompanied with origin specifications and placed prior 
to the cone collection season, we will collect to your order. Contained in 
each sack of seed so ordered, will be our $10,000.00 GOLD BONDED 
CERTIFICATE OR ORIGIN, assuring you that your seed was collected 


as specified therein. 


Be sure . . . you deal with a reliable seed company and demand a 


BONDED CERTIFICATE OR ORIGIN. Write, or wire .. .« 


MANNING SEED COMPANY 


Collectors of West Coast Forest Tree Seeds 


840 Dexter Horton Building 
Seattle 4, Washington 


John G. Cameron F. E. Manning 
Chief Forester General Manager 


BETTER TREE SEED—FOR BETTER FORESTS 
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FOREST FIRE CONTROL is abroad 
field: prevention, control prepared 
hess of presuppression, suppres- 
sion, research, and cooperation 
Every vear there is change and 
progress in each one of these parts 
of the job. Time will only allow 
mention of a few of the more im 
portant developments of recent 
vears in the West 


Fire Prevention 


Fire control planning starts witl 
fire prevention. Prevention itself 
has several facets: education of the 
public to care with fire; prevention 
through better woods practices and 
slash and debris handling; light 
ning prevention; law enforcement, 
ete. In recent vears prevention has 
developed into a mature and effec 
tive program but there is vet much 
to be done 

In the early days of Northwest 
forestry, state and federal rangers 
ind wardens did what they could 
to preach the gospel of fire preven 
tion to their local people They 
vere literally voices erving in the 
vilderness. They pioneered the 
pattern of reaching the pubhe by 
prevention news releases. posters, 
talks to duncheon groups and 
schools, use of slide-lectures, mov 
ies, exhibits, floats in parades and 
so on 

The exigencies of World War IT, 
the need to conserve manpower and 
resources, brought about expansion 
ind consolidation of prevention 
ampaizns into two nationwide co 
operative fire prevention cam 
paigns as we know them todas 
the *‘Keep state programs 
and the National Cooperative For 
est Fire Prevention Campaign 

Don Belding, a Los Angeles ad 


vertising executive suggested to 


Forest Fire Control—1949' 


the California region of the U.S 
Forest Service that the war-time 
Advertising Council could put on 
a high-powered national campaign 
for forest fire prevention. Foresters 
and conservation groups approved 
Belding’s idea. Fire prevention 
thus had the services of expert ad 
vertising men. Smoky Bear was 
born The Forest Service and the 
state foresters promptly approved 
the national plan and thus the war 
time Forest Fire Prevention Cam 
paign Was initiated in 1942. The 
American people gave hearty back 
ing to this campaign and to the 
Northwest's ‘Keep Green’” cam 
paigns which had sprung up about 
the same time. During the war 
vears industry of all sorts contrib 
uted millions of dollars worth of 
advertising to the cause of forest 
fire prevention. The Keep Green”? 
and the Cooperative Forest) Fire 
Prevention Campaign are fine ex 
amples of how federal government, 
state government, industry and 
‘itizens can work together for a 
COMMON cause 

The advertising group decided to 
continue its public service program 
after the war. The war-time For 
est Fire Prevention Campaign be 
‘ame. the National Cooperative 
Forest Fire Prevention Campaign 
Similarly, the Keep pro 
grams have continued and have in 
creased and grown stronger in in 
fluence and effectiveness under 
state and industry leadership 

The results of all these efforts 
are difficult to evaluate. These 
ampaigns chave steadily grown 
larger in the past eight vears. For 
illustration, in 1942 California co 
operating organizations distributed 
about four million pieces of fire 
prevention material, varying from 
small bookmarks to large billboard 
posters. This vear they will dis 


tribute something like seven million 
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Perry A. Thompson 
rional Forester, U. S. Forest Service, 


San Francisco, California 


pieces. Other phases of the pro 
erams have grown proportionately 
The vears of organized campaign 
ing are beginning to show effect 
We do not have a vardstick to mea 
sure accurately the results but the 
practically statie record of man 
caused fires in the face of an almost 
doubled population and use of for 
est areas in the West indicates that 
some beneficial influence is at work 
Labor, industry, educators, and 
most of our citizens are now awake 
to the need for forest and wild land 
protection from fire. One of the 
encouraging developments 
tioned by Governor Langlie of 
Washington is the growing prac 
tice by the states of including sound 
fire prevention training as a part 
of the curricula in the grade schools 
and in teacher-training programs.* 
This really plants the seed in fer 
tile soil llowever, the job of pre 
vention will never be complete. We 
cannot hope completely to elimi 
nate human carelessness and ‘cus 
sedness”’ on the part of the public, 
or on the part of the users of the 
forests, but the program pattern 
for continuing and concerted effort 
has been well established during 
the last few vears. To sum up, we 
are making progress on all fronts 
Researchers Schaefer and Gisborne 
say there are ‘‘possibilities’’ we 
may be able to prevent lightning 
fires in the Northwest, public 
awareness of its stake in forest land 
resources IS greater than ever be 
fore, and the pattern for future 
efforts Is pretty well established 


Preparedness 


In the field of preparedness or 
PrestLppression, steady but not 
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spectacular advances have been 
rrigicle Before the close of the war 
David P. Godwin. whom most of 
ou remember, was driving hard 
for the testing of all war-developed 
machines or devices that might be 


adapted to forest fire s 


ippression 
work There were many disap 
polutments \ vood minor 
items proved adaptable. T will men 
tion just a few, not all of them war 
developed 

Four-Wheel Drives 
fire fronts the all-wheel drive ve 
hicles give performance that i 
earlier vears we associated onl 
with pack mitiles They the jeep 
particular an ogo mto such 
rough country that they have now 
hecome a cause for concern to wil 
derness lovers who fear the inva 
sion of wild land areas previoushs 
accessible only by horse or afoot 
They enable tankers to bring water 
to many sectors of fires which the 
conventional-drive vehicles cannot 
reach, This is particularly impor 
tant in the protection of valley and 
foothill brus and vrass lands of 
the type principally within the pro 
tection zones of the state foresters 

Helicopters About the close of 
the war at a meeting of Northwest 
foresters in Portland, Oregon, I 
stated ‘The helteopter will no 
doubt soon enable us to deliver hot 
meals and possibly manpower di 
rect to fire lines in rough country 
Sul sequent events pro ed that was 
a onservative statement I shall 


have more to sav about the helicop 


In many areas. in both state and 
national forest. the airplane has 


supplier ted the lookout as a fire ce 


tector 

had Mobile radios have beet 
ak velop dt i pomt where the 
really dependabl he are 
Standard equ ent nm fit ontrel 
Vel les \ ! il 
ition rh val ti sa 
valuable ‘ equip 
ment for tire-flehti Yeeu 
tives Its rane imited but it 
enables the fire hief to talk with 
his line bosses 

Water Equip have 
learned a lot about how to use 
water on fires tdorr irl r use of 


important when the source of 


water supply is free-flowing 
stream ar a lake It become s ol 
first importance when the water 
must be hauled long miles in a 
tank truck, packed on the baccs of 
animals or men, or transported b 
air. Under the old practices at least 
fifty percent of the water expended 
served no useful purpose Recent 
deve lopn ents mn the fou-nozzle 
high-pressure field and in redesign 
of low-pressure pump equipment 
to provide more positive control of 
expended volume and character of 
the discharge are very encourag 
ine Bigger and better tankers, 
Water carrving tractors, better hose 
are all to be had 

Bulldozers. We have learned 
mach about bulldozer use, princi 
pally the fact that tractor use and 
manpower use must be very closely 
correlated else effort will be wasted 
The bulldozer will continue as the 
work-horse of the fire lines but we 
will not get maximum production 
from it until we train men to di 
rect its use on the fire line. A wood 

at-hboss’” ean direct from one to 
four cats and double the satisfac 
tory line output 

In addition to the major items 
mentioned many small items have 
been developed and are in general 
Numerous other items have 
been tested and discarded 

terial Bombs. The experimen 
tal work with aerial bombing of 
fires in Florida and in) Montana 
conducted in cooperation with the 
Army Air Forces established the 
fact that fires could be ehecked by 
aerial bombing but that the cost 
Was so great that no forest fire con 
trol organization could afford it as 
a purely fire control undertaking 
Phere researeh wave olewative 


answer, but a sound one 


Oroanication (reanization and 
direction the fire rew ilwavs 
Vas one of our weak potnits 

It Is aXtomati that in ftir sup 
pression practice as in most other 
ietivities our knowledge of what to 
do is, and alwavs has been. far 
ithead of our application of this 
knowledar This is more than ever 
true as regards the use of modern 

juipment. On the large westerr 


lined te 
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think in terms of manual messave 
relaving, walking crews miles to 
the line, the use of foot scouts, the 
limitations of two-wheel-drive ve 
hicles, hand line digging, and tire 
camps at waterholes or at road 
bases frequently miles from the 
fire front. Our mental processes 
Just have not caught up with the 
potential speed of action attainable 
by some of the newer equipouent 
such as those discussed The de 
velopments of the past five vears 
make it imperative that our think 
ing, planning, and organization 
practices rise to the tempo with 
Which these modern machines can 
function. To mention just a few 
We must learn to think and plan 


ts of work camps on the fire 
line with light or dispensable mess 
equipment and bedding; of hot 
food and water flown in to the 
wimps or direct to the crews by 
plane or helicopter. Fire bosses 


must learn to think in terms of r 


connaissance by helicopter. They 
can cover several miles of line in a 
few minutes, making quick on-the 
spot appraisals, directing forces 
through use of mobile radio, talk 
ing directly to the scouts, the 
sector bosses in charge of lines, and 
the men in charge of machines, 
and, When necessary, shifting over 
head and work forees from point 
to point by helicopter. AIL these 
things are being done on big fires 
Thev all contribute to better man 
agement, reduce losses and costs 
All aid speed-u 


p control 


Fire Control Cooperation 


Appropriations under the Clarke 
McNary Act have been inereased in 
recent Vvears until they reached the 
authorized figure of nine million 
dollars. This amount was estimated 
“ace quate’ in the davs before the 
purchasing power of the dollar be 
ran its decline. A recent increase 
in this authorization to twenty mil 
lion dollars redeems in fact the in 
tent of the origimal commitment 
To me this action indicates devel 


nent of increased national in 


tor adequate 


public responsibility 
protection of timber stands in state 
and private ownership, which are 
continue to be the bul 


and must 
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wark of our national-security-re 
source in timber products 

The most outstanding recent de- 
velopment in protection coopera 
tion is the effort initiated in the 
New England States to obtain au 
thority to cross state boundary 
lines and incur expense to aid each 
other in fire emergencies. It took 
the Maine catastrophe to arouse the 
people of those states to the need 
for coordinated action 

Last fall in southern California 
a substantial number of the resi 
dents of Ojai had to be evacuated 
because of forest fire which 
burned into the city limits; also, 
when fire threatened the little 
town of Silverado, all except the 
male inhabitants were evacuated 
In neither of these places was 
there a pre-planned scheme for 
such evacuation nor well-knitted 
plans for joint action between mu 
nicipal, county, state, and federal 
forces Following these exper 
ences, cities and counties in south- 
ern California, notably Santa Bar 
bara and the towns in the Los 
Angeles area, started planning on 
the problem of evacuations. The 
benefits from cooperation and ad 
vance planning pay off big in the 
fire control field 


Fire Suppression 


Fire suppression is the final test 
of our plans, our equipment, our 
training work, our men. Probably 
the most important changes in fire 
suppression practice of — recent 
vears are those that have increased 
the use and. effectiveness of air 
transportation, all-wheel drive ve 
hicles. bulldozers (both heavy and 
light weight tractors and plow 
units. use of water, and leht 
weight radios. This equipment has 
t capacity for increasing the 
speed of control planning and the 
speed of attack: for Increasing the 


bility of forces and for main 


taining workine forces on the fire 
night nal da and for redu 
ng the fatieue factor All this 


means more held line, and faster 
To cash in fully on the capability 
ese new resources we must de 
elop new planning practices, re 
up line organization, replan 


logistics, and line crew manave 


ment. The fire boss of today no 
longer need be dependent pon 
second-hand advice and delayed 
information from foot scouts. In 
a matter of minutes he can, by a 
helicopter trip, **see for himself.”” 
By virtue of a quick look at long 
stretches of line he can make im 
mediate plans for realignment of 
forces. He can put these plans into 
execution by radio communication 
and helicopter transportation, The 
men can be shifted in rough terrain 
Without streneth-sapping time-con 
suming hikes. Only an open spot 
ona ridge is needed for helicopter 


landings 


A few examples of what has been 
done on some recent big fires will 
be of interest. IT have details on 
what happened in my own region 
only, No doubt others too have 
had like experiences. On the Bry 
ant fire in the Angeles Forest, 50 
fresh men were placed on one di 
vision by helicopter in 3!5 minutes 
per man as against 3!o hours hard 
uphill hiking. The first GO men of 
the crew were fresh and active on 
the job in 3lo hours as compared 
to having the whole worn-out crew 
arrive in 3lo hours. Active work 
on the line started within four 
minutes after the first man, the 
sector boss, took off and the work 
stepped up progressively from then 
on. Absence of fatigue and result 
ing high morale paid off in’ the 
form of at least double the average 
rate of construetion. This 
erew was based on the line for 11. 
days and subsisted with hot meals 
lunches, and water transported 
from the base camp by helicopter 


The men finished their assignment 


in a cheerful mood and cave off 
the mountain by air 

\ truck tipped over: 2O men 
were injured, seriously It was 


two hours by truck to the nearest 
doctor or hospital; but the heli 
opter had the last of the seriously 
injured men in the hands of a dor 
tor 45 minutes after the aecide.st 
was reported. The landing spot 
Was on an outenrve on a ‘Toot 
truck trail 

On the Ojai fire a tleet of five 
helicopters was used one day to 
transport hot spotting crews to 


ritical points on several miles of 
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un-worked line, for carrying water 


and food to men, and gasoline and 


oil to tractors, for reconnaissance 
by the fire boss and for shifting 
labor and overhead between criti 
cal points. This was the day that the 
first weather ‘‘break’’ came. Had 
it not been for the speed and flexi 
bility of helicopter service it Is 
doubtful that men could have 
reached critical spots in time to 
eheck and hold them. On this fire 
also, crews placed by helicopter 
were subsisted for two days by the 
same means 

On the Queen Bee fire, Los 
Padres Forest, in August of this 
vear a helicopter was ordered along 
with line crews which would ar 
rive about 6 pom. The helicopter ar 
rived in time to permit the fire boss 
and sector bosses to make full re 
connaissance before dark. Thus 
thes were able to determine defi 
nitely just where bulldozers could 
be used and where manpower and 
hand tools were needed With this 
information at hand, equipment 
and crews were dispatched with 
surety and an S0O-acre fire cor 
ralled during the first night 

Iam told that in the Lake States, 
the middle West and the South, 
three-to-five-man crews, equipped 
with light tractor-plow units, rapid 
firing torches and good water 
equipment, now control fires of 
several hundred acres with astonish 
ing rapidity and assurance 


Smoke Jumpers 


The smoke jumper program has 
been an effective way of speeding 
attack on remote-country fires 
There may be a few large areas 
where that spectacular and thrill 
ine-to-watch method may still be 
the most practicable and econom 
ical way to “‘hit “em quiek and 
hard.’’ Nevertheless, [predict 
that within five vears or less heli 
copter transportation will take 
over most of the job now being 
done by the smoke Jumpers I shall 
regret the closing of this chapter 
of fire suppression effort. To me it 
will always stand a monument to 
the courage, daring, determination 
and resourcefulness of the men 
who carry on the strenuous and 
often dangerous job of fighting 


forest fires 
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Manpower 


fools and machines are only as 
wood as the men who use them. In 
the fire suppression field, as in the 
military, we are depending more 
and more on equipment cadvets 
and machines. The man with the 
axe and shovel, like the infantry 
man with his rifle, nowadays makes 
up a much smaller percentage ot 
the total fighting force. But in the 
roughest sectors where the gomg is 
often the toughest, and in the final 
staves of a suppression job we 
must still depend on the man with 
the axe and shovel Nor is. this 
situation apt to change 

\s time goes on, however it 
seems that fewer and fewer young 
men have the opportunity or need 


to beeome skilled in the use of those 


old standby tools, the axe and 
shovel Every modern vouth ean 
push or pull a throttle and hand 
the most complicated set of controls 
with the ereatest of ease, but an 


old-fashioned, skilled taborer is 


hard to find. This puts a premiun 


on the training of fire suppression 
rews 

The trend in presuppression 
forces is believe towards the 
practive or the rreatest possible 


speed of attack witl relatively 
small crews, superbly equipped and 
trained for their jobs. This sort of 
first attack organization requires 
more nitial outlay but it will sure 


lv result in fewer larve project 
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u With a study of wet 
thi ‘nts 
t | of efficiency of vari 

ous of nozzles. includ 
mi nozzles, and estab 
lishment of guide lines to aid 
a user in making choice of 
type The University of 
Southern California contrib 
uted to this project 

Improved fire danger meters 
Good progress is being made 
on fire behavior studies and 
on fire damage studies 
veral equipment development 
rs and projects have been 
lished Thev have accom 
ed real results in the field of 
oved tanker design, develop 

of light tractors, trenching 
ines and fire line plows, as 
as numerous smaller pieces of 
ment and tools 
thur Brown, former chief of 
Jivision of Fire Control, U.S 
st Service, has now been given 


job of reorganizing andre 


vitalizing fire control research in 


the 
fire 
celeri 
ship 


Thr 
ful d 
wit! 
word 
past 


‘once 


Forest Service Ile has had 


1 experience in all phases of 


control work l look for ae 


ited progress under his leader 


eat to Adequacy of Control 


e talked so far about the help 
evelopments. As an old-timer 
battle sears. | want to sav a 
about a devel ypment of the 
ive Vears that gives me rea 


ri 


When a conflagration gets under 


we must put out the fire. We 
alwavs count the cost. Te 
In On preparedness We nhitist 
eno ich fast enough 


skilled enough in dome what 


he done to do the 


ned men and modern 


it stutesmen are domg posi 


things on international 


n the fields of war-preven 

rreparedness for war, and 

! iction if war | 

er many times if these men 
aving enough attention to the 
suppl phase of 
to the protect? 


orest land resources 


‘xpress this concern sincerely 
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and earnestly because, basically 
an adequate fire control outfit must 
have the trained fire control ad 
ministrators and suppression crews 
of proper strength plus good 
equipment, all at strategie loca 
tions. Trends of the past several 
vears in the field of social econom 
ies, and public finance, with result 
ant 40-hour weeks, overtime, and 
wave and salary increases, without 
compensating Increases In appro 
priations, have raised havoe with 
Inany protection organizations. A] 
most every fire control organiza 
tion has been weakened by the 
higher costs of doing business 
Every man with responsibility 
for managing or protecting a forest 
property in the West knows that 
the resources of the forest and 
wild lands of the West—timber 
water, grass, wildlife, recreation 
are now in strong demand and that 
they will continue in strong de 
mand Local economy built 
around them in much of the West 
Continued economie well-being of 
So, 


the West depends upon them 
when | see the economy axe ap 
plied to state or federal appropria 
tions for forest fire control work 
ppropriations for programs 
of the *‘gimmie’’ kinds, admittedly 
many of them with stronger voter 
appeal, are increased by huge 
amounts, | cannot escape the con 
Viction that our society has a job 
and a responsibility to assist ad 
ministrators in getting adequate 
financial support for this impor 
tant phase of the foresters’ work 

The forests are a part of our se 
eurity resources. We can’t afford 
to let then burn The philosophy 
enough, fast enough’ is 
still necessary to protect and sns 
ain our forests, national and pr 
vate. and our nation 

We have made steady progress 
n recent years. We shall undoubt 
edly keep up the pace in future 

Whether we get adequate f 
nancial support or not, whether we 
get better machines or not, of one 
thing I am certain: the foresters 
if tomorrow, like those of today 
and vesterday. will tackle their 
tough and dangerous job of pro 
tecting our forest and wild lands 
with characteristic determination 


devotion and courage 
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subject of wood 


The 


ments 


require 
includes 
uses, the origin of which are as old 


for shipbuilding 
as man’s dominion over the sea and 
as new as modern atomic warfare 
felt in at 
tempting to present all that the 
title of this paper implies. Any one 


A certain humility is 


who has viewed the vast quantities 
of choice lumber, timber, ply wood 
and other wood products stocked at 
naval shipyards during the period 
1941 to 1945 and has observed the 
exacting requirements of their fab- 
rication into boat and ship mem 
bers, cannot but be impressed as to 
the contribution made by these ma 
the of the 
United States 

Steel and wood rank as the two 


terials to sea power 


principal structural materials used 
for building and maintaining the 
modern fleet ; approximately 8,858, 
000 tons of steel were required by 
the Navy during a twelve-month 
period of 1944. Wood re quirements 
for a similar twelve-month period 
were approximately 2,971,000 tons, 
rating this material first in volume 
and second in tonnage of raw ma 
terials needed for all types of naval 
afloat and 
Despite the general belief 


military construction, 
ashore 
that the developmeat of iron ships 
subsequent to the War between the 
States rendered wood almost obso 
lete for shipbuilding, it continues 
to serve many important shipbuild 
ing needs. Wood is our only re 
placeable structural material, and 
non-metallic 


its uses in certain 


non-magnetic) structural applica 
tions are highly important to the 
fleet 

In a limited way. it is possible to 
outline briefly the principal marine 
the 
struction, and maintenance of na 
Some of 


uses of wood in design, con- 


val vessels these applica 


tions are included in numerous de 


tail plans, and specifications drawn 


up by naval architects and engi 


neers list In detail the species and 


grades required for each strue 


tural part of every type of wooden 
vessel 


The lumber used in marine con 


IThe views expressed by the author are 
not to be construed as representing those 
of the Navy Department 


Wood Requirements for Shipbuilding 


classed in 
lumber, (b 
timber and (¢ 


can be 
utility 


struction 

types a 
structural special 
The 


first type consists essentially of con 


boat and shipbuilding lumber 


struction or yard lumber generally 


stocked in grades of No. 1 Common 


and Better in hardwoods and No. 3 
Common and Better in softwoods 
Due to methods of 
grading two types 
and the defects al 
lowed in each, the quality require 
ments must be arrived at by differ 
ent 
principles 


differences in 
the remaining 
character of 


applications of certain basic 
Boat and shipbuilding 
lumber is usually the 
and sizes 


stocked in 


highest grades largest 
available and therefore presents the 
greatest problem from the stand 
The de 
top 


grades and large sizes of choice do 


point of available supply 
pendence of shipwrights on 
mestic and foreign species is tra 
ditional 
used to 


The type of construction 

withstand destructive 
forces and organisms of the sea dif 
the 


quirements necessary to withstand 


fer greatly from design re 


forces encountered on land or in 
the air 

The prineipal woods used by the 
Navy on the basis of quantity re 
quired are Douglas-fir, southern 
pine and other softwoods, white oak 
and other hardwoods, in the order 
Other include 
southern Port Or 


ey press. 


named softwoods 


cedar white, 
ford, Alaska, western red 


larch 


hemlock, tamarack}, pine 

white, sugar, ponderosa, — red, 
lodgepole), redwood, spruce (Sitka, 
Englemann. white Other hard 


woods include ash, balsa, basswood, 


beech, bireh, cherry, cottonwood 


elm, hickory, ironback, Jignum 
vitae, mahogany. maple. teak and 
yellow poplar 

Considering shipbuilding needs 


ranks second in 
Many of the uses 


these woods have been evolved 


alone, white oak 


volume required 
for 
through many years of experience 
in shipbuilding. Practices involving 
futtock 


flourished 


eonstruetion 
the 
of the sailing vessels are still found 


frame and 


which during days 


applicable in construction of cer 


tain modern wooden vessels. Live 


suffi 


considered 


oak stands were 
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three 


John G. Kuenzel' 


Senior Materials Engineer (Forest Prod 
uets) Research Division, Bureau of Ships, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. ¢ 


ciently important to our early na 
tional defense to be reserved by a 
naval appropriation in 1827 as this 
country’s first timber 
Some of the 


reserves be 


organized 
conservation measure 
cut from these 

1845 1860 and stored 
under water are being used in the 
repair of the USS Constitution at 
1950 
Because the timbers of tremendous 
size cut from old growth trees are 


logs 


tween and 


Boston Naval Shipyard in 


not always available in the quanti 
ties and grades required from east 
ern and southern forests, the ship 
wright’s choice for building mate 
rials has gradually shifted to spe 
cies of suitable properties found in 
old growth and large sizes in the 
Pacifie Northwest. Alaska, and 
tropical America. Alternate species 
are constantly being tested at naval 
shipyard material laboratories in 
that boat building 
woods may be readily replaced As 
a result, the Navy lumber catalog 


order 


scearce 


presently lists most of the commer 
cial species produced in the United 
States. together with many foreign 
woods These species are procured 
under grading rules of the various 
lumber associations, or, in the case 
of species not covered by eommer 
cial grading rules, Navy specifica 
the 


grades required are used as a basis 


tions describing sizes and 


for procurement 


Pattern, Templet and 
Model Lumber 


Woods for 
plets and ship models are import 
to the Navy 

have a very important place 
in the building of naval 
rhe making of scale models in wood 


nsed patterns, tem 


ant since these mate 


rials 


vessels 


is normally a preliminary step in 


the design and testing of all classes 


of naval vessels. In some types in 


volving departures from conven 


tional hull design a towing model 


is constructed to determine resist 


ance of vessel. Plating models are 


made to exact lines and used in 


laving out shell plating members 


models are made 


Exhibition pre 
dominantly of care fully fitted wood 


parts. Every part of a ship—the 


4 
4 
Pe 
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equipment and ordnance that is a 
casting of iron, steel, brass, alumi 
um or special alloys-—-must first 
be produced in wood or other ma 
terials by the patternumaket A tirst 
class patterninaker Is an expe rt 
draftsman, wood worker and foun 
dry man. As he transposes a bli 
print drawing into a built-up weed 
model of exact dimensions, a battl 
ship is started. Patterns are made 
of the bow and stern post which 
are built into the keel to form thi 
backbone of the ship. As the hull 
develops, sea chests are built, which 
will connect the hull to the various 
pipelines that go to the pumps, con 
densers, water and ballast tanks 
All special pipe fitting 
patterned the hawser pipes th 


are first 


wild eats, and machinery to rats 
and lower the anchor The engines 
that drive and steer the ship re 
quire pattern as do the stern tubes 


which hold the propeller shaft 


Each fitting and fixture above and 
below deck that sa casting mist 
first be formed in wood valves and 


pumps, water tight loors and 


frames ventilating equipment 
p Wits re 
thie propeller for the battleship and 
for the captain s 
initial casting, wood patterns and 
templets are stored for reuse All 
patterns in eoustru 
naval vessels must be retained 


the life of the ship. During this 


period 
maimtam therm of rinal «ll 
THe 
ment casting wil euype 
terpart of the il 
W hite pin 
ern Pinus st 
monticola or t Califor Pine 
TELE nly is 
soft even 
lular eomp 
workabh ‘ inet ib 


hold shap 1) 


pal 


COTMOTES which may serve 
to build up a large machine base or 
a special mold for a new design 
plasti boat 

Mahogany, including Honduras 


vood of the genus Nwretenia, Afri 


can Khaya, and Philippine Tangile, 


possesses excellent dimensional sta 
bility and uniform texture for use 
in intricate and frail models and 
patterns. Grades of Firsts and See 
onds, including pin wormy and 
shorts, and No. 1 Common Wormy 
are stocked Cherry lumber in 
vrades from Selects through No. 1 
Common are the choice of pattern 
makers at the David Taylor Model 
asin where intricate ship designs 
are modeled. Plywood of Douglas 
fir, mahovany, and other species ts 
ised for templets in shaping lines 
for hull and other details in con 
struction of standard Navy boats 
In addition, white noble fir. 
Sitka spruce of pattern vrades and 
hasswood of select grades are used 
Tests have been conducted on the 
properties of Alaska vellow cedar 
vhich indicate that It possesses 
properties sufficiently similar te 
mahogany to justify its Use Tor a 
better type of patterns requiring 
high vrade lumber with vreat i 
mensional stability and uniform 


cture. The speeles erade and size 


pattern templet and model 
stocks of lumber vary with the in 
dividual requirrements to each 


The method of utilizing 
lumber in a pattern shop differs 
from that en ple ed in working up 
stock in applications where all sur 
exposed and only the 
lear pieces can be used. By proper 
‘tine and arrangement some built 


rns can admit small sound 


pratt 
ts and even larger ones mn 
hoa mam that will be 
mpleted form. By 
his pract t} yortion of 
rt t clint ! rades 
Prop ition 
tal i\ by ies if 
ttert lit weed 
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Stage and Scaffold Planking 


Enormous quantities of  strue 
tural timbers are required in the 
form of stage and scatfold planks 
which as the name implies are a 
part of the temporary structure In 
and about a ship during construc 
tion or repair work. Stage plank 
ing is required to support the ship 
wrights and their tools and mate 
rials at a convenient working level 
It also provides walk-ways along 
side in the eonstruction of naval 
vessels and other installations 
Wood has no competitors as a stage 
and seatfold planking material. A 
requirement of this material is that 
sufficient strength must be pro 
vided to carry any reasonable load 
safely. It is also essential that the 
weight of the planks be no more 
than can be readily handled by two 
workmen since It is customary to 
shift the planks to an adjacent lo 
cation by hand. The cost of the 
material in terms of purchase price 
and expected service life is a fur 
ther consideration. In order to ob 
tain the advantages of a competi 
tive market it Is customary to 
allow a choice of species (a prac 
tice that is followed whenever pos 
sible in) Navy lumber procure 
ment A factor of geographical 
supply sources must also be con 
sidered, as lumber contractors from 
various producing areas demand 
the right to bid on products from 
these areas. With all these strue 
tural and economie requirements 
strength for 


properly weighed 


safety and service, weight) which 
can be handled by man-power, costs 
as detern ned by competitive bid 


ding and the sectional demands of 
suppliers, experience has developed 
fications for this material, as 


listed in Table 1 


From the loads indicated is 


spect 


evident that variation exists among 
e several species listed, and that 
the plank may not normally be 


used in spans as great as 22 feet 
Without use of intermediate sup 
ports to shorten the spar lengths 
The loads indieated would be im 
versely proportional to spans 
Thus, changing the span to 11 feet 
would double the load indicated 


Phe 2-ineh by 


span load is in 


4 

| 
4 

| é 

rin 
Nequoiw s VOSSESSES 

of these sp r pat t rned im p ‘ for spans of 
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TABLE 1. 


Navy Lumber Catalog Size 
Stock Noo Thickness Width 
in in 
+-L-4796 0 12 
10 i2 
2 14 
12 
17 2h 12 
12 
Prime Struetural LL (2000 f), Para. 


ing Rules for Southern Pine Lumber 


21000 f Scaffold Plank, WCLA Para. 3 


31500 f Seaffold Plank, WCLA Para. 80S 1447 Edition of Standard Grading Rules, 

{Safe Load on Scaffold laid flat based on support at ends only and clear span of 
items #310, #312, #315, #320, and 4)’ for stock item #317 

5As listed in the January 1949 General Stores Section, Catalog of Navy Material 


by 12-inch by 22-foot span load 
The loads indicated are directly 
proportional to stress value. The 
1O00f stress grade will bear a load 
19/20 or 95 percent of that for the 
stress grade, and 1500f stress 
vrades allow a load of 15/20 or 7) 
percent of that for the ZOOOFT stress 
These stress values are for 


Thus, 


erade 
normal loading conditions 
on the basis of a 7-day continuous 
use basis. the allowable loads listed 


in Table [| could be increased 25 


percent with safety, accordance 
with allowable adjustments for du 
ration of load? Due to presence of 
dense resinous stummer wood in the 
allowable scaffold plank grades of 
southern pine, some shipyards have 
objected to the excessive slipper! 
ness of this material when wet 
However, this is not substantiated 
by general experience and since 
only a limited quantity of high 
vrade southern pine and Douglas 
fir stage and seaffold plank ts pro 
duced. eliminating southern pine 
source of supply creates increased 
ine eventual lowered quality in the 


| for Douglas-fir with result 


latter species 

Some difficulties have recently 
been encountered in obtaining ade 
quate supplies of stage and seatfold 


plank and consideration has been 


STAGE AND SCAFFOLD 


302. dense structural Southern Pin 


Species and 


Length unit fiber stress value 
ft 


it Southern Pine 2000 f.! 
1900 


Douglas-fir 


Sitka Spruce 1500 f 
to 2S Southern Pine 
avg. 22 Douglas-fir wo f.2 

Sitka Spruce 100 f 
16 to 28 Southern Pine 2000 f.) 


avg. 22 Douglas fir 
Sitka Spruce 
16 to 2S Southern Pine 2000 f.! 
avg. Douglas-tir aon 
Sitka Spruce woo f 
20 Southern Pine 2000-f.! 
Douglas-fir yoo f.2 
Sitka Spruce eo £4 
Southern Pine 2000 f.! 
Douglas tir 1900 f.- 
Sitka Spruce 1500 f 


given in a preliminary way to de 


veloping specifications for a lami 
nated product from suitable lum 
her grades of species having re 


wired strength for this exacting 


use Honey-comb and sandwich 
type assemblies may also be adapted 


to special stage and seatfold needs 


Keel Blocks 


Keel blocks what else could be 
used, what is better than wood? 
These members, on which vessels 
rest while in dry-doek, are normal 
ly white oak, except in those loca 
tions where a su table tropical wood 
locally available can be used. Santa 
Maria 
found entirely satisfactory for this 
purpose by the Mechanical Divi 
sion, Balboa, C. Z., 
been used for docking 
20,000 tons in 


has been 


( ‘aloph yllum sp 


where it has 
various com 
mercial vessels up to 
weight. Some experience has also 
been gained in the use of laminated 
oak keel blocks to replace solid 
white oak timbers of the required 
large dimensions.” Laminated keel 
blocks fabricated from sawn cants 
of low grade timbers showed more 
uniform physical properties and 
less checking than solid members 
Douglas-fir keel blocks are occasion 
ally used for small vessels and short 


time loading: however, when used 


‘Tests on laminated keel blocks. Puge 


Sound Naval Shipyard Rept. No. 1 
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PLANK—CHARACTERISTICS AS TO SIZE, 


WEIGHT AND STRENGTH 


Plank wt. Max allowable safe load Ibs.4 
ibs Distrib. over Atwenter 
length of plank 
210 
sow 
75 156 
153 
125 
10 115 
156 Iso 
146 i} 70 
270 135 
16 
4) 24s 
128 16 
7 
142 
117 15 217 
sou sO 
380 
16s 300 


ft 


15 (1947 Edition of Standard Grading Rules, 


_ Para. 314 (1948 Edition Standard Grad 


West Const Lumbermen’s Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


for stock item #300, Avg. 22" for stock 


ass 39, Lumber, Table 20 


as a core material in laminated as 
semblies, the performance was less 
satisfactory than solid or laminated 
oak 


Wood Decking 


A major use of wood on large 
combatant ships is for the weather 
decks of battleships and cruisers 
and certain auxiliary vessels, where 
wood decking is laid in a fore and 
aft. direction over the steel deck 
plate for comfort and appearance 
to keep the temperature in’ living 
spaces more equable to afford better 
footing in rough weather, and to 
facilitate topside access for damage 
control crews during intense fires 
when steel may reach extremely 
high temperatures. As a rule, deck 
ing measures 2! inches by 5 inch 
es. or 2 inches by 4 inches, with 
lengths not less than 16 and aver 
aging 20 feet. Wider pieces are re 
quired for margins. Lumber mist 
be of the highest quality, carefully 
selected, stra'ght grained, free of 
knots, imperfections, or blemishes 
upper face and 


on the better 


alone caulking edges. Fastening ts 
by counter-sunk nuts screwed to 
deek studs which are welded to the 
steel deck. Wood plugs cover the 
fastenings. Joints are out-gaged 
and caulked with cotton, oakum 
and marine glue, or with a special 
synthetic elastomer material 


Teak is the ace of all decking 


. 
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ra 
yt 
ed 


woods and is purchased in accord 


Nay 
39-T-1 


detailed 


ent Specifieat 


nee with Depart 


dimens 


ana the 


putation ognized at 
esent by sl 
ls alike. In the vears immediately 


eceding Pearl 


ndlividuals 


and admi 


¢ tabl shed teak 


reserve 
and ti fall of Singapor found 
| S. Naval hipvards with a sub 
Stuntial quantitv of tea nm (ti 
form of squares, flitehes. margin 
planks, and decking in As a 
result of careful planning utmost 
econservaney, use of substitut ana 
levelopment var is alternate 
materials, a smal t { this 
reserve still ava il 
Purposes ana 1 fed procure 
ment of this material was made 
and in Its us 

stricted to Sseareity suppl 
and an high quoted ‘ 
per thousand feet board i 

The excellent laminating adhesives 
d eloy lou nt tie vith the 
wart I Timbers 
for wood ilso serve ft 
teak surta na tat rade ot 
De \t ft present ti 

} } to] ley 
hoot nated 


evolved 


the TNS 


Ihe first instal 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion, or southern pine of the same 
thicknesses In aecordance with 


Navy 
| 


Department specification 39 


was installed on battleships 


and certain auxiliaries as 


an alternate for teak. Margin pieces 
on these s} Ips 


are of teak owing to 


superior 


performance of this 


Teak 


wood 


exposed locations 


slats 1 inches by 2 inches by & 
feet are preferred for submarine 
superstructure decking 2 

although white ash, Douglas-fir and 
laminated mnahovanv-maplewood 
battens of the same size performed 
satisfactorily In service Ex ept 
when battle damage occurs, a well 
teak deck free uently pertorms 
satisfactorily for the life of a eruis 


nor re 


placements. Douglas-fir and south 
rn} decks require repla ement 
t ifer wear service 
When domestic softwood decks are 
nstalled. th ship design must be 
alt to a vreater 
thickness than would be required 
lee] | to 1 re 
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ling, or imperfect 


seasoning 
Add 


det way to 


tional investigations are wun 


le velop better methods 


ecting and seasoning certain 


promising decking woods from 


tropical western 


The Nav: 


interested in exploring 


hemisphere 
SOUPCES is particularly 
the 


POSS! 


bilities of developing tropical west 


ern hemisphere teak substitutes and 
Work 
Yale 
Material 
Naval S| ipyvard 


nthe UNS Toledo 


this field is underway at 
the 


School and at the 


New York 


Forest 


Laborator, 


CA133 


thousand 


ap 
proximately five square 


feet of Y-inch thickness eon preg 
faced’ decking was experimentally 


in 1946. The 


le of 5 plies of 'y-inch 


Wearing sur 


kness basswood veneers, resin 
impregnated and partially com 
pressed to ickness and 
O“.S0 specifie gravits The core was 
ne-ineh thiekness selected No. 1 
Common redwood lumber, no im 


pregnation and no compression 
The bolting panel consisted of 2 
plies of .-Inch thickness basswood 
ver re resin preenated and 
ompressed to an overall thickness 


impreg 


ession A 


low 


nation ana ne mp? 

temperature setting phenolic ad 
hesive with an aqueous formalde 
hvde catalyst was used in laminat 


under a pressure of 150 pounds 


~ 
through many years of buying ex 
perience witl 
hy naval officers. Purchase is in the \ ab 
decking — flitehs Spares and \ 
boards. The qualities of teak as a 
a 4 
decking material have not been \ 
equalled by an known natural o1 Wi 
| 
1901, when it was first authorized 
: on the weather deck of Hii iz Fig. 1 EEE ition of teak as weather decking of a U. S. Naval ite 
Routh Dakota Yess was authorized in 1901 on the USS South Dakota.’ 
ae 
face was 
wear of th for 
! stropieal Amertrean and 
5 surtace of Trov te nel 
in hardwoods have been tested ot the nalersict vas 
if naval lab atories ine neh ti kness sel ted No 1 
ads for nditions without complete mon redwood lumber 
do wit! ) { 
at i | if i ‘ 4 ne ti 
Vert 1) \ rit imping shrinkay and 
} nehes in th ined eor ther tox 
ae 
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psi at 120° F. for 6 hours Ship- 
wrights reported a tendency for the 
compreg basswood face to spall at 
the ends of planks and around deck 
plugs. The ®g-inch thickness af- 
forded insufficient protection 
against the impact of heavy blows, 
appeared to hold oil spots more 
than teak and was difficult to clean. 
Service wear performance of this 
decking at sea was unsatisfactory 
and it is presently being replaced 

In addition to displaying desir 
able physical properties, it is es 
sential that alternate wood species 
for ship decking be available in 
plentiful supply for sustained com 
mercial production of the required 
grade and sizes. A single heavy 
cruiser of modern design such as 
the 20.000 ton USS Salem required 
54.000 board feet of 2-inch thiek 
ness decking and margins, and a 
battleship of the latest class such 
as the 45,000 ton USS Towa (Fig 
3) requires 12,000 board feet of 
2-inch by 4-inch deeking, 86.500 
board feet of 2!.-ineh by 45-inch 
decking, and 11.500 feet of 2- and 
thickness margin pieces 
Wood deeking re 


quirements for the principal types 


board measure 


of cruisers and battleships are giv 


en in Table 2 


erstr 


ture 


Aircraft Carrier Decking 


Wood competes with and out- 
performs steel as an aircraft car- 
rier decking material. Aircraft car- 
rier flight decks are generally of 
Douglas-fir, laid athwartship in 3- 
inch thickness, with planks 6 
inches in width and averaging 16 
feet in length. Approximately 300,- 
000 board feet is required for a 
typical Esser class carrier such as 
the 27,000 ton CV20 (USS Ben- 
nington Fig. 4 Qn such vessels 
an important consideration is re 
duced topside weight and the fact 
that a major portion of the strength 
of the flight deck is proy ided by the 
wood decking. Douglas-fir decking 
proved acceptable in respect to 
weight but was deficient in wear 
resistance, splintering, and fraying 
under the impact of plane land 
ings and gouging deeply under the 
impact of propellers and landing 
hooks 

In 1940, a comprehensive investi 
vation was undertaken at the New 
York Naval Shipyard Material 
Laboratory to develop laboratory 
tests which would evaluate decking 
materials as to their suitability for 


shipboard use. Concurrently a let 


ter was issued enlisting the coop 


\ 
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eration of various manufacturers 
and laboratories in developing do- 
mestic decking materials to meet 
the needs of the fleet. A variety of 
products was submitted and the 
most promising subjected to labo 
ratory and service tests W hile 
complete compliance with all prop 
erties of an ideal decking have 
never been attained, some progress 
has been made by use of composite 
“compreg’’ or “‘impreg’’ faced 
decking manufactured from domes- 
tic wood species Wood. treated or 
modified, acquires certain improved 
properties which increase advan- 
tages for certain shipboard strue 
tural applications 

Laboratory tests conducted in 
cooperation with the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory indicate that com- 
posite decking test specimens com- 
pare favorably with teak in many 
important strength properties, yol- 
umetrie shrinkage, resistance to 
wear and splintering, thermal con 
ductivity and inflammability, and 
is equal to Douglas-fir in) weight 
An early experimental installation 
of composite decking covering ap- 
proximately 10,000 square feet in 
the landing area, approximately 
one-quarter of the distance from 
the after end of the flight deck, was 
made in 1944 on the USS Benning 
ton which satisfactorily performed 
for 2 vears of severe service, dur 
ing which time more than 18.000 
arrested landings were made. This 
decking was 3 inches in thickness, 
consisting of eottonwood 
compreg face, three 34 inch red 
wood eore laminates, and 14-inch 
cottonwood compreg undersurface 
The wearing surface was made of 
six thicknesses of cotton 
wood veneers, resin) impregnated 
and compressed to a density of ap 
proximately The undersur 
face was made of three 
thicknesses of veneers, similarly 
treated and partially compressed 
The compreg and redwood lama 
nates were bonded with phenolic 
adhesives. A later design for sub 
sequent experimental installation 
consists of decking with a wearing 
surface of 6 plies of either impreg 
maple or compreg cottonwood, res 
in impregnated and glued The 
core is made of two laminations to 


taling 1%. inches untreated clear 


ij 
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heart The 
bolting panel is made of two plies 
of 1 
resin impregnated 


ertical grain redwood 


12-inch hard maple veneers, 


glued and sur 


faced to The undersurface 
is 34-inch, untreated, clear-heart 
vertical-grain redwood. The assem 


bly 


ture 


s laminated with low tempera 


setting resin adhesive 


type employed in previous Tabrica 


tion Of composite decking, and de 
sertbed in Specifeation JAN-A 
97. Deck plugs were made from 
trimmings of the same material. In 
laboratory tests This decking 


proved equal or superior to teak in 
bolt holding, splintering resistance 
and hardness. The specific gravity 
IS equal to Douglas-fir 


raised b 


An 


wrights in connection with the ear 


objection 


Iv installation of this new deck 


iS that in shaping toe conform 


irregularities in the deck 
of the 


frequently entirely 


port 


compreg undersurtace are 


removed reduc 
strength and also 


ing structural 


efticieney of deck bolt fastening due 
redwood rather 

or 
deseribed 


paragraph 


to bearing on soft 
than the 
the later 
pore 


this reason, 
the 


an 


compreg 


design in 


ceeding utilizes 


of redwood and a bolt 


holding interior laver at a hei 


permitting the shoulder of the se 


curing bolt to rest on its upper sur 
face An for boring bolt 
holes was desiened vithout vertical 


Fig \ close up vie lepietir shipwr 
ng, gun mounts and margin pieces oF 
‘ titted tea leck Wi remain tight on 

erform satisfactorily for the life of 
cutting fins and with a positive 
shoulder stop to avoid undercut 


ting or weakening the modified 


wood laver 
Other disadvantages reported in 
test of this material, which 


sery bee 


are as vet without correction. im 
inereasedi cost om shaping 
from underneath rather than on 


topside after installation as is pos 
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ghts’ skilled handiwork im fitting teak deck 
ther decks of [SS lowa A tightly caulked, 
r sof tro wi ind ither and 


sible with normal wood decks; 


more rapid dulling of woodwork 
of teak ; 
and a tendency of aircraft tires to 


ing tools than in the case 


slip on compreg more than on the 
remainder of the deck. Examina 
tion of tire marks indicates that 
aircraft tires slide from twenty to 


thirty 
than on fir decking 


percent farther on compreg 


Since the ex 


irgins 


Same as for BB 45 & 44 ¢ 
kit +7 


iy 
Vesse 
i 
Woop a Rre EME For Mason (Comp \ 
'ype Veass Quantity required per 
Bate 
cas lecking 2.000 tar 
lecking 6,500 
bat > pargins 
Battleshiy s for BB & Class 
214” decking 57,500 
Rettieshine Bh 4 is (USS COLORADO 
Rattle Cr rs CBI & 2 Class (USS ALASKA 
Peak 03 
‘ \ USS SALI ’ 
M leak 4 decking $6,000 
Hen ‘'y "margins 5,070) 
rhe ¢ irgins 
SS VELAND I decking 
Nireraft Carrier \ Dougla 67 
Aireraft Car ra ‘ 
Aireraft Carriers ‘ Douglas fir 126,006 
longlas fir 11° 
2 
at 
| 
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perimental installation is in the 
area covered by arresting gear, no 
basis exists for decision as to the 
desirability of covering the entire 
deck with this material. The in- 
creased skidding tendency might 
prove to be a great hazard in the 
midsection of the deck. Advan- 
tages of compreg faced decking are 


that it has better wear resistance, 


it does not sliver or splinter, and 
it scars less under the impact of 
plane landing hooks than Douglas- 
fir decking. Its higher initial cosi 
is offset by longer service life and 
by fewer fastenings and less caulk- 
ing required due to greater width 
of decking. The service perform- 
ance of this decking under operat 
ing conditions is proceeding 

A variety of additional experi 
mental laminated decking assem 
blies having 1-ineh thickness hard 
wood faces, such as teak and under 
surface of domestic wood species, 
are undergoing service testing as 
deck margins and as_ protection 
against tail hook accidents aft of 
securing tracks on the landing area 
of aircraft carriers. Some of these 
materials are undergoing service 
test on active and on reserve fleet 
vessels 

A panel of seven different 2-inch 
decking woods is being subjected 
to simulated service evaluation 
complete with constant exposure to 
weather, wear and periodic salt 
water scrubbing at the Norfolk 
Naval Shipyard 

The Forest Products Laboratory 
is developing resin treatments for 
improving decking performance of 
various domestic woods and in co 
operation with the U. S. Plywood 
Corporation is evaluating honey- 
comb and sandwich assemblies. The 
related work of the Munitions 
Board ANC Committee on evalua 
tion of these materials for aircraft 
is also of value to the Bureau of 
Ships. At the plant of Gamble 
Brothers, Louisville, Kentucky, 
laminated domestic decking mate 
rials with improved strength are 
being deve loped ‘*Fibron’’ is also 
being evaluated at private and 
shipyard laboratories for decking 
use. Fibron is a low density inex- 
pensive structural plastic with or 
ganic and inorganic filler material 
Portland cement, natural clays and 


Fig. 4.--Approximately 300,000 board 
for flight decks of an aircraft carrier suc 


thermosetting resins are used as 
binders. These recent developments 
greatly increase the importance of 
wood as a ship decking structural 
material. 


Floor Bearers of “Compreg”’ 
Maple 


Hardwood 
specific gravity ranging from 1.10 


‘compreg’’ having 


to 1.37, either parallel-laminated or 
cross-banded construction and hay 
ing physical properties described in 
Navy Department Specification 52 
W-2, is used in sizes 11. by 3 inches 
and varying lengths as supports 
under cold storage Spaces and Thay 
azines on combatant ships. The 
material possesses low heat conduc 
tivity and great impact and com 
pressive strength required for this 
application, and is not affected by 
heat applied in welding steel over 
lay 


Fire-Retardant Treated Lumber 
and Plywood 

Fire-retardant treated damage 
control shoring is provided on all 
types of combatant vessels for the 
strengthening of structural mem 
bers in case of damage. Sizes range 
from 6 by if inches by 14 feet to 4 
by 4 inches by & feet timbers and 
2 by 10 inches by 14 feet and 2 by 
4 inches by 12 feet plank. The 
members are of a structural 1900f 
stress grade Douglas-fir or 1500f 
stress grade Sitka spruce and are 


feet of 3 inch thickness decking is required 


as the 27,000 ton CCOV20) USS Bennington, 


pressure-treated for high fire-re 
tardance in conformance with Navy 
Department Specification o1-C-40 
and using fire-retardant chemicals 
conforming to the types 1, 2.5, and 
> of Navy Department Specifica 
tion S1-C-38. Battleships, large 
cruisers, and aireraft carriers each 
have 160 such treated timbers and 
planks stored in readily accessible 
places, while other combatant ves 
sels have a proportionally smaller 
quantity. In many cases the mem 
bers are identified by a coating of 
red fire-retardant paint. Fire re 
tardant plywood made by treating 
and subsequently drying veneers 
prior to gluing assembly or by pres 
sure treating marine grade ply 
woods is described in Military 
Specification Jan P-66. The prin 
cipal shipboard uses of fire-retard 
ant plywood include interior floors 
bulkheads, control boxes, and en 
gine covers on a number of small 
wooden boats and as spare parts 
boxes on some vessels. Fire-retard 
ant treated lumber and plywood 
was also used at naval shipyards 
when specified for the repair of 
foreign vessels. These uses includ 
ed grating, paneling, furniture, 
partitions, hateh covers, interior 
walkways and decking 


Stern Tube and Strut Bearings 


Many tons of lignum vitae logs 
and blocks conforming to Navy De 
partment Specification 39-L-2d are 


= 
: 
f 
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stored in fresh water tanks at naval 


shipyards and repair activities, for 


use in underwater stern tube and 


strut bearings. The peculiar hard- 


ness, toughness and natural lubri 
eating properties of this wood re 
sist the wear and tear of the re 


volving propeller shaft and oper 


ate as a bearing that needs no oil 
ing during its useful life. The si 
lent operation of a 


stalled 


properly in 


lignum vitae bearing is an 


important feature of modern sub 


marines. Inroads made during the 
past conflict on the choice grades 
of this wood has stimulated conser 
vation measures in the several 


Western Hemisphers 


countries and search for svnthetice 


producing 


substitutes in the United States 


Wood Materials in Wood Vessels, 
Small Naval Craft and Life Floats 


thirty five designs ot wood 


en hull pate and mone 


eratt, landing eraft, and auxiliary 
transport ilvag md resene ves 
sels including hulls up to 183 feet 
in lenet vere built in misiderable 
numbers (Table 3). and added to 
the fleet during the past emergen 
twenty-five designs ot 
mall wood boats (Figure 5) were 
ilso tn quantities approach 
ing assembly line production la 


ble 4 The ob 


tail lists of lumber 


and grades required for 
ach design wet reviewed and 
fo contort vith commer 

ill i lable materials as a wat 
tin ! by a lumber reviewing 


TABLE 3 Woop Regt 


eraft 


SC 110’ (submarine chaser 
PCS 136’ 


PT-70'-80" 


chaser 
motor torpedo boat 


(submarine 
coastal minesweeper 
motor minesweeper 

British motor minesweeper 
rescue ocean tug 

ARS.183’ (s lvage 
BARS.183' (British salva 
APC.103' (coastal 
YFD (timber 


600 ton 


vessel 


ge vessel 


transport, small 


floating drydock 


committee made up of 


representa 
tives from lumber associations and 
wood ma 


industry authorities on 


terials. Shortages of high-gradk 
boat building woods were evident 
early in the war. As the supply of 
good, large-size oak timbers was 


found inadequate for frames, keels, 


stems, skews, shaftlogs, knees. stern 
posts and deck beams for more than 
YO.000 wooden eraft in our two 
ocean Navy, a new process in lami 
nating boat parts with low temper 


ature-setting synthetic adhesives 


was developed through a research 
program of the Burean of Ships in 

and 
Prod 
and the War Pro 
When urea formal 
found wn 
ted 


cooperation with the adhesive 
lumber 


its Laboratory 


industry, the Forest 


duetion Board 


dyhyde adhesives were 


satisfactory in assemblies subjer 


longed sea water eX postures 


Intermediate or nperatiure 


adhesives of phenol, mela 


base were for 


inal 


on 


resor 
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Woop VESSELS 


Est. Quantity (each Approximate No. 


eraft) lumber & Plywood constructed 
Bd. ft. Sq.ft 
20 310 
7,000 Oy 
9 300 
5, vou 
7,000 
$0,540 7.000 
$45,000 5.500 su 
$55,000 4,000 
392 000 1.800 6 
40,000 000 111 
571,000 
100.000 
mulated which retained a major 


portion of initial shear strength af 
ter prolonged weathering and salt 
Water These adhesives 
are deseribed in Joint Army-Navy 
JAN-A-397 Inter 
and low-temperature-set 
190°) 


are so named to differentiate them 


Specification 
mediate 
ting adhesives and below 
from high-temperature-setting ad 
hesives (300° F bonding 
The 
laminated 
controlled 
specialized 


used in 


exterior grades of plywood 


glued 


manufacture of 


stock requires closely 


conditions know 


and 
edge and equipment Properly sea 
soned and surfaced thin boards are 
with adhesive and 


machine spread 


assembled into the 


and size, A 
applied 


desired) shap. 


pressure of 150 pounds 


ps Is through 


closely 


spaced clamps with 


heads. The 


equalizing 
assembled and clamped 
at the 


piece s cured 


required tem 
‘under controlled humidits 
onditions 


Lan 


antaves 


nated wood offers 


ovel one prece solid 


embers, which are 


procure in long lengths. Shrinkage 


and swelling are reduced to a min 
‘cation does not in 
delay in permitting 
material to season as in the case of 
Reduced labor 


laminated to 


one-plece ti bers 


working 


final shape and redueed_= loss 


defective material and in 


throne} 


reasedk ser eabilits make t only 


y more costly than solid tim 


} 


nstalled Laminated 


members can be fabricated in many 
sizes and shapes (Figures 6, 7 

Ihe ficance of this contribu 
tion mom proved wood utilization 


is immediately apparent, as only 


te oak out of ZOO produces 


ne wl 


“d] 
¥ 
to 
0.000 ton 
st 
q t to 
\ 2s foot personnel boat with plyw 1 hu 
} 
~ 
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LOVP, 36 Plank & I 
Plank & I 
LCPR t Plank & I 
LESS, 36 Plank & I 
Plank & 1 
Aires Plank H 


material suitable for bending into 
Any white oak «an 
be utilized boat 
parts, and a much better selection 


boat members 


laminated 


tor 


of material is possible. Laminated 


keels. glued with resoreinol and 


phenol adhesives, without the use 
and numerous 


of bolts or nails, 


other laminated assemblies display 


Woop REQUIREMENTS FOR SMALI 


Lumber & Plywood 


Woop 


Boats 


Estimated Quantity letal No. units 
Constructed 

Used during = Value 

World W I H sl 


Materials Used 


Wood 


ywood Hulls, Wood Frame 

ywood Hulls, Wood Frames 9 85 
vod Hulls, Wood Frames 2.85 

ywood Hulls, Wood Frames 2 85 

ywood Hulls, Wood Frames 
Wood Frames, Plywood 16,45 


excellent durability under extreme 
service conditions 

Plywood has found many 
both afloat and ashore for the side 
planking and transoms of certain 


uses 


small eraft; panels over 40 feet in 
length fabricated by 
searfing 


panels with a slope of one in 12 


have been 


conventional commercial 


17 ‘4 
ao 4480.00 
7.84 0 


inches which has been found suit 
In order 


able for this rugged use 


to obtain maximum performance 
from ply wood hull vessels, a ma 
rine grade of exterior Douglas-fir 
plywood has been specified which 
differs from other Douglas-fir ply 
grades in core 


wood requiring a 


and cross band of slightly higher 
plugs and shims permit 


limitation 


quality 
ted 
Mahogany plywood is also used ex 


and a core gap 
tensively and for some installations 
aboard ship, other grades of ex 
terior type Douglas-fir plywood are 


used. Plywood is used both un 
treated and fire retardant treated, 
using especially impregnated, fire 


retardant chemicals. Plywood with 


resin treated paper overlay (plas 


tie surfaced) is a relatively new 
boat building material 

As previously noted, white oak is 
most important in the construction 
of wooden craft of all types. A solid 
oak member of the highest quality 
614-inch by 7-inch by 42-foot mate 
rial is used as the keel of the 50- 
foot lanneh. Keel members 
up to 80 feet in length for P'T boats 
were laminated during World War 
Il. Oak is used for keelsons, stems, 
shaft 


clamps 


motor 


frames, sheer strakes, 


logs 


coaming and fender cap 


and chines The quality of bend 


ing oak procured under Navy De- 
39-0-6 1s 


partment Specification 
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| 
13 Aircraft Rescue Plank Hulls, Wood Frames, Plywood 11,500 500 1 3,800,000 
; Bout, 4 bulkheads 
Picket Boats, 45° Plank Hulls, Wood Frames, Plywood 11.500 1s0) 10 mt dy 
bulkheads 
t Boats Plank Hulls, Wood Frames, P ood 611 3,000,004 
Ruoy Boats, 38’ Plank Hulls, Wood Frames, Plywood $40 ( ( 6,000,000 e 
bulkheads 
2 ‘lane Personnel Boats, Plank Hulls, Wood Frames, P od TOO 1 1,400 000,000 
Plane Rearming Boats, Plank Hulls, Wood Frames, Plywood 1,200 1,900 1,80) 10,000,004 “aes 
Punts erries, Planked Hul 0 1.201 100,000 
Mise. Craft, Launches Planked Wood Frames 0 GO 1,000 
W eboats 
on Estimated total construction and material, costs, In luding machinery other than engines i nS 
f 
4 
| 
aft 
he Fig. 6._-Completely laminated white oak 40 foot motor launch foundation. 
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that 
one oak tree in 200 will produce 
The 
Produets Laboratory is engaged in 
the 


such it has: been stated only 


the grade required Forest 


a study aimed at 
vield al 


trees 


Inereasing 


bending oak from suitable 


Tests conducted by the Industri 
al ‘Test Philadelphia 
Naval that 


bending oak quality is considerably 


Laboratory 


Shipyard indicate 


improved when end and side coat 


ings are applied to the freshly cut 


planks at the eymill Such coat 


ings serve to restrain the numerous 


which lower bend 


seasoning checks 


recovery of 
An excellent side 


coating developed at the 


erm tsa 


ble boat f 


ana 
rates 


shy pvard 


consists of two coats of mica paint 
made by combming two pounds of 
contormin to Nav Depart 
ment Specification 52-M-3, with one 


vallon of spar-varnish conforming 


to Militar Speciivatior 
1174. Side coatings mav be omitted 
vhen material Is churin 
thy vinter TIT this northert 
latitudes and when the shipping 
listanes not vreat End coatings 
alwa required tnder Nava 
partt nt Spe fleatior 
Other ship and boat building 


\ | wed in nsiderable quan 
tit nelude southern pin Doug 
| fit pr solithert vhaite 

Port Orford cedar, Alasl 
eda ind for hull plank 

ponderosa pin ised for ! 
nel torm vac 

Austral ! 


the Aretu 


Balsa wood is used for life floats, 


and waters 


since this is a which has 


species 


pre uliar characteristics desirable 


for flotation equipment A prob 
lem eXists In preserving the balsa 
wood since. in order to lengthen 


the service life, the preservatives 


use«i| must be effeetive under ex 


treme weathering, and must be 


compatible with adhesives used on 
the subsequent application of suit 


able 
\s shortages of these 


overing material 
boat build 
substitutes are 


ing woods ce velop, 


sought Krequenths it becomes 
Necessary to resort to wood pore ser 
service life oft 


vation to extend the 


woods having low decay resistance 
Considerable progress has been 
ide in the development of pre 
servath treatments suitable for 
ise in boat building. Mueh. how 
done both in 


non-leachabl 


iuminated onk skeg 


treatments and in efficient impreg 
nating processes which can be used 
while the ship is being constructed 
for 


suppressing and completely arrest 


Research to determine means 


ing the deterioration of woods sub 
jected to extremes of decay, weath 
ering and marine borers is the key 
to wider acceptance of a great va 
riety of wood species as a structural 
shipbuilding material. It is in this 
field that great strides will have to 
be made, to augment our searce 
boat building woods of natural de 

investigations un 
Puget Sound Naval 


Shipyard, together with certaim de 


resistance 


derway at the 


velopments by private interests 
promise im this 


ted field. These developments 


show heretofore 
newle 


service life of 


vital both to the 


in eXtending the 
wood materials are 
preser 


ation of existing ships and 


stnall boats and to new construc 
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Germination of Eastern Redcedar Seeds 


ALTHOUGH A NUMBER of articles 
have been published on the germ) 
nation of seeds of redcedar (J unip- 
erus virginiana, L.), there is fre 
quent disagreement concerning the 
effectiveness of different treatments 
of the seeds to improve vermina- 
tion. 

Even though it is usually agreed 
that seeds should be freed of their 
fruit coats and stratified for a num 
ber of months before planting, the 
temperature factor is often disre- 
garded (4, 7). The importance of 
prolonged exposure of seeds to a 
temperature of 41°F. for successful 
vermination was demonstrated by 
Pack (3). Bailey (1) recommended 
storing redeedar seeds at 41°F. for 
two or three months in sand or peat 
ora mixture of both. This temper 
ature seems to be suitable for a 
number of other coniferous seeds ; 
the optimum stratification temper 
ature in most cases is between 35 
and 500 Jelley’s results 
are somewhat at variance with this, 
however. He found that good ger 
mination of eastern redcedar o¢ 
curred after the seeds had been 
frozen for 21 days, but obtained 
only a low germination when the 
seeds had been exposed to a tem 
perature of 41°F. for 66 days 

Searification of redeedar seeds 
has also been tried by a number of 
workers as a means of improving 
germination. Although Pack (5 
reported that removal of seed coats 
or treatment with various chemicals 
did not improve germination, Jel 
ley found that mechanical 
searifieation of seeds improved ger 
mination. Stoeckeler and Baskin 

6) also reported that mechanical 
searifieation of redeedar seeds im 
proved germination 

In order to test these various 
treatments further in an attempt to 
determine which treatments” are 
most effective, the following experi 


ments were carrt d out 


The author is indebted to Prof. Pa 
1. Kramer for ad 
th study reported in this rtiel The 
ork was 1 out at Duke Universit 


Methods 


Ex pe riment 1 It seemed of 
primary interest to determine 
whether seeds of redceedar would 
germinate if they were picked from 
the trees and planted in a forest 
soil under natural conditions with 
out any special treatment This 
problem was investigated in the 
first experiment in which seeds 
were planted na 30-year-old lob 
lolly pine stand in January 

Cones were picked from a num 
ber of trees in November and «di 
vided into three groups. Cones of 
the first group were kept at room 
temperature for 2 months and 
planted intact in the pine stand 
Seeds of the second group were 
freed of their fruét coats and kept 
stratified at room temperature for 
2 months before planting. Seeds 
of the third group were also «le 
pulped but kept stratified at 41 K 
for 2 months. Stratification con 
sisted of placing the seeds or cones 
in moist sand and peat between 
lavers of cheesecloth Seed spots 
were cleared of litter and covered 
with wire screens, but otherwise 
seeds were left entirely to the natu 
ral conditions of the locality. Spots 
were observed for 16 months and 
counts made of numbers of seed 


lings present 


Erperime nt 2 In the second 
experiment comparisons were made 
among groups of seeds that were 
kept air-dry in open beakers at 
76°F. in the laboratory, with those 
stratified at 76°F.. and with those 
stratifies 
storage in all cases was 93 days be 
fore seeds or cones were planted in 
a sandy loam soil in the greenhouse 
In the first group, some seeds were 
further treated after removalof the 
fruit coats by either searifying with 
sandpaper or being left unsearified 
In the second group some seeds 
were left intact in the fruit coats 
some depulped before stratifica 
tion, and some depulped and erack 
ed before stratification Crack 
ing was accomplished by compress 
ing each seed in a watch maker's 
vice until the seed coat was broken 


41°F. The period of 


Johnson Parker’ 


Department of Biological Sciences, Uni 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


In 
the third group some seeds were 


Crushed seeds were discarded. 


left intact in the fruit coats, some 
depulped before stratification, some 
depulped after stratification, and 
some ce pulped and cracked before 
stratification 

Hammer tests of seeds were made 
at the end of the stratification peri- 
od in order to compare the viability 
of seeds kept at room temperature 
with those kept in the refrigerator 
room at 41°F. These tests showed 
no significant differences between 
samples from the two treatments 
About Ts percent of the seeds in 
both lots appeared inviable ac 
cording to this test 

Eerperiment 3 A third experi 
ment was carried out to determine 
more «lk finitely the effect of re 
moval of the fruit) coat and the 
effect of scarifving the seeds. Cones 
or seeds were planted in flats filled 
with sand and peat immediately 
after picking. All flats were then 
stored for 106 days in the cold 
room at 41° Ff. At the end of this 
time they were placed in the green 
house and observed for germina- 
tion. The three treatments involved 
n this experiment were 1) fruit 
coats not removed but entire cones 
planted directly in the sand-peat 
2 coats removed and — seeds 
planted directly in the sand-peat 
and (3) fruit coats removed and 
seeds searified with sand paper be 


fore planting 


Results 

Erperiment Results of the 
first experiment showed that some 
degree of sliccess Tas be expected 
if seeds are picked from the trees 
freed of their fruit coats, stored 
either at room temperature or at 
for 2 months, and planted 
out-of-doors in mid-winter. Results 
are presented in Table 1. Numbers 
ndicate seedlings counted in each 
of three replications. Some seeds 
still inclosed in the cones germi 
nated the first spring after plant 
ing but a larger number germi 
nated the second spring. It should 
be understood that each cone some 
times contains more than one seed 


so that the very low germination of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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into the greenhouse 
Table 4 
planted intact in the 
small extent, but 


bringing 
presented in Seeds 
cones germi 
nated to only a 
about 65 percent of the depulped 
seeds germ nated in both the seari 
fied and unscarified lots by the end 


had 


been both depulped scarified 


of the experiment Seeds which 


germinated significantly sooner 
than depulped seeds which had not 
although total 
were al 


two treat 


been searified final 


germination percentages 


most identical in these 


ments 


Summary 
When seeds of redcedar 
are freed of their 
planted out-of-doors ina forest soil 


eastern 


fruit coats and 


nter, some germination 


omid-w 

xpected. Even seeds are 
r truit coats 
first 


\ ma germinate the 


spring and a larger number the 
econd spring 
Exposure of seeds to a tem] 


41° for 


onally 


when 
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temperatures will be obtained when 
planted under natu 
forest 


the seeds are 


near 
that 


ral conditions in the 
Durham, North 


Carolina, so 


a special cold treatment should not 


be necessary for seeds planted in 


the open forest in the autumn 
Scarification of seeds by abrasion 


seeds by eracking 


or opening the 


the seed resulted in earlier 


eoats 


germination. It did not, however, 


increase final total germination in 
these experiments 
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Determining Forest Landownership and 


OWNERS of forest 
land? 
from or resemble each other in their 
timber management ? Why are they 
their 
These are important questions bear 


ARE THI 
llow do these owners differ 


following present practices? 
ing dire tly on the policies ot pub- 
lic and private agencies concerned 
the of timber 
management landowner- 
ship and its relation to timber man- 
neglected 


with improvement 


Forest 
agement is a relatively 
field of research, but its significance 
is well illustrated by the U.S. For 
est recent findings of a 
wide variation in the kind of tim 
ber management practiced by dif 


Service's 


ferent classes of owners.* 

This discussion is concerned with 
the and of the 
problems to be considered in a 
study of forest landownership and 


techniques some 


its relation to timber management 
For the most part, the discussion 
relates to the South, but 
much of it has general applicabil 


lower 


area in mind is a 


land consisting, at 


The study 
large block of 
least, of a state or a big portion of 
As the term 
landownership the 


its 


a state is conceived 


here, forest 
control of the legal rights to forest 
land in fee simple, whether such 
rights are accompanied by similar 
controls of timber and subsurface 
or not. Public ownership will not 
be referred to specifically, but it 
will be understood that any classifi 
cation of ownership will separate 
public forests from private hold 


Ings 


Who Owns the Forest Land? 


To answer this question, only a 
small sample of the land area is 
needed. Sample blocks may be se 
lected at 
some fixed pattern of spacing. They 
may be selected within each county 


random or according to 


or at random over the whole study 


area. In a recent study in Missis 
IPresented at a meeting of the Divi 
sion of Forest Economics, Society of 


Foresters, Seattle, Wash., Oc 


American 


toher 12, 1949 

2°. S. Forest Service. Forests and na 
tional prosperity U. S. Dept. Agric 
Mise. Pub. 668, 1948 


Its Relation to Timber Management’ 


of the 
proved adequate 
ot ac 


SIppl, 2-percent coverave 
total 


for a 


land area 


reasonable standard 
Three sample blocks per 
selected at 

consisting of 4 


curacy 
county were random, 


block 


This coverave, spread over 


each square 
miles 
a forest area of six million acres, 
proy ided a standard error of 2 per 
cent for the estimates of forest area 
held by the three largest classes of 
The 


a class of owners holding an esti 


owners weakest estimate, for 
mated 73,000 acres, had a standard 
error of 12 percent 

An alternative to area sampling 
is the ‘‘line sampling’’ described 
by Hasel and Poli. 
this system involves drawing lines 


Essentially, 


intervals across a 
boundaries, and 


at regular map 
showing 


measuring the total length of 


property 
line 
crossing properties in each class of 
ownership. The ratio of total length 
of line fer any class to total length 
of line for all classes represents the 
total area held by 
Theoret 


percentage of 
the class of ownership 
cally, this method is as good as 
sampling by areas, at least for area 
determinations if for 
of owners, but it is handicapped 


not number 
more by a lack of adequate proper 
tv records. Moreover, the fact that 
the method does not serve well the 
purposes of timber inspection and 
owner interview makes it generally 
much less useful than area sam 
pling 

From eounty or other local oN 
ernment records, and from inquirs 
among local officials and other in 
the 


boundaries in 


formed persons, location of 


property sample 
the 


owner, 


name and address of 
each total land 


the property, and owner occupation 


blocks, 


owned in 


ean be obtained 

The most useful classification of 
properties, at least for initial de 
seriptive purposes, is size of hold 
ing within owner occupation. Such 
a classification will divide proper 
ties into groups likely to be differ 


Adon 
ownership 
10, 1949 


Poli. A new 
surveys 


3Hasel, A A and 
approach to forest 
Jour. Land Eeon. 25:1 
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Lee M. James 


Forest economist, Southern Forest Ex 


periment Station, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


ent in regard to management prac- 
tices and will permit the grouping 
At a later stage 
in the study, various other criteria, 


to be done simply 


such as distance of owner from for- 
est, leneth ot delin- 
queney, or objective of ownership, 


tenure, tax 


may be considered, but the chances 


are that none of these will prove as 


veneraliy useful for basic classifi 
cation. Interest in the study de 
scribed here is centered on indi 


vidual properties as representatives 
of the class of ownership to which 
they belong, but for some purposes 
of analysis it may be convenient to 
consider each sample block as a 
unit and to classify it according to 
the predominant kind of ownership 
dairy-farm — block, 
block, ete 


lumber come 
pany 

Tax assessors and other local offi 
cials are commonly able to identify 
owners as prof ssional workers or 
businessmen, house 


Wave earners, 


Wives, land speculators, lumber 


companies, farmers, ete. The county 
agent frequently can identify the 
farmers his as dairy 
truck 


relving on these 


counts 


farmers, cotton farmers, 


farmers, ete. By 
sources for a classification of owner 
the 
study, an accuracy of about ninety 
attained. If such a 
accuracy be at 
tained in other regions and is con- 


occupations in Mississippi 


percent was 


standard of can 
sidered aeceptable, no adjustment 
of owner occupations by means of 
a field check is necessary. 

Forest land area in each proper 
likely to be 
county records, but by transferring 


tv is not found in 
property boundaries to aerial pho 
tographs, the proportion of forest 
on each property can be computed 
The for 


est land acreage held by each own 


readily from a dot count 


er within the sample blocks can be 
expanded to the acreage it repre 
sents in the whole study area, and 
total land area computed for each 
class of ownership 

Any 


ber of owners must be handled with 


estimate of the total num 


caution, since a large holding has 


a greater chance of appearing in 


4 4 rs 
is 
ag 


A 


ich as tl 
her falls 
Usine this 
‘ re Ni 
hive per 
niajor asses of 
of nes 
\ lass estimii 
owners 
bie 
Ine the 2-per 
Missis 
where re 


tailed. the 


botunelar 


« 
ero 

ownel 

ferring \ 

i 

thie ) 

la ‘ 

in ntl 


ners 
| ons 
ti } 
ith if 
il ! 
pl rap 
‘ 
t} 
Mia 
ty | il t 
! 


an 
method 


ult 


for 


in the sample 


nethod ain the 


id thie 


ulated to be 


ach of ft 


owners 


fo contain 


is this fleldl yob 


t th nel 
t 
wl 

t} 

s field \ 

rot t} 
tis t} 

i ‘ 

t vn 


put 


ent 


onl 


has a small hold 
of minimizing this 
onsider only those 
xed point of which 
northeasternmost cor 


central 


standard 


t rose 


rapidly in smaller classes to a maxi 


lor a 


ten 


ent area sample In 
state of SZ counties 
i! hot cle 
praperty 
locks. the 
sol yners, own 
trea owned, ana 
! juired 
VOrkK lrans 

» Dotndaries ft 

ron 

t iother 


Selecting the Sample for Inter 
views and Forest Inspections 


of questions honestly, but because 


nterpretation ot! questions will 
nvalidate 


third 


many of the replies. A 
that a 
brief to 


written 
get 


IS 


questionnaire must be 


a repl too brief, in fact. It will 
re re arkable if the most Lm por 
tant factors can be included, since 
no one can know in advance which 
will be the half dozen or so most 
siynificant items 

A number of statistical meth 
ods are open to an investigator for 


deciding upon the size of sample 


needed to insure a given standard 


Of accuracy for forest Inspections 
ind owner interviews llowever, 
the problem is complicated by the 


each of 
different 


vreat variety of items, 


Which would require a 


size sample to arrmve at a given 


standard of 


Further 
more, the measure of accuracy ean 
not be undertaken until a large 
portion of the field data can be 
compiled and analyzed, the 
computations mnvolved may prove 


to be extremely laborious 

In practice, the investigator may 
well find that consideration of 
ivailable time and funds, rather 


than sampling error, will determine 


competent field 


the size of san ple ean caleu 


late that a man can 


hardy hope on thre averauwte to 
spect management practices and to 


Interview the owners of more than 


three properties a day. Thus, for 
ti over six hundred 
properties will) take 
about ter manemonths of field 
Wael 
| probe mis net so much 
to choose the total sample as to al 
locate th sample properly te dit 
ferent usses of owners Llere 
eral statist il courses 
other thines being 
il th simplest is) preferred 


be, and frequently is, a 
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be made proportional to the forest 
held by Thus, if 
class A owns 10 percent of the total 
forest, 10 percent of the total for- 


area each class 


est area to be included in the sub 
sample should be drawn from this 
class. Once the apportionment of 
the subsample to owner classes is 
made, individual owners and prop 
erties should be chosen at random, 
perhaps within strata such as geo- 
graphical subdivisions of the study 


be 
tain 


area. In some cases it > may 
the 
sample blocks to get a representa 
but if the 


sample can be limited to the sample 


necessary to go outside 


tion of owners. sub 


blocks, field) work will be simpli 
fied, since maps showing property 
from the 


locations will be at hand 


previous phase of the study 


When selected owners have to 
be dropped perhaps because the 
forest land owned is less than an 


acceptable size, or be 
traced, al 


owners, who are selected im 


cause owners cannot be 
ternate 
advance for such eventualities 
shou'td be 
all 


questionnaires, a shortened form 


consulted. Finally, de 


spite misgivings about mail 
of the field questionnaire may have 
to be 
To include even a partial re sponse 


will be better 


mailed to absentee owners 


than the I 


OUNISSION oO 


this group of owners from the 


sample 


Rating Timber Management 


The only valid measure of cut 
rent timber management is) one 
that reflects current efforts alone 
(ne approach that has been used 
is to rate properties on their con 
Sspectes conpposition 
of timber, volume per acre, and 
sintlar indexes. These items ean 


ericalls 


for 


neasured mut but their 


dubious several 


urrent tay 


heritage 
would 


previous owners It 


attitude 
ihayement but 


} 
aba 


drastically ferent 


Rating irrent 1 


ment is 


4 
O58 
the samy 
holdin 
four to 
i 
of mak 
_ | 
moun ay 
moat 
tl 
+] But there are r 
rhe approach discussed here is to ™ 
ow "| if the subsample draw: be misleading to have a rating sys 
‘ lass of owners car ten wi visits the sins of pre 
vious holders of the land on the 
part an owner's 
‘ \ 
4 
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not a simple undertaking. To a 
large extent, it must be done quali 
tativels Excellent) management 
ean be described, good manage- 
ment, fair management, ete.—in 
essence, a scheme like that used in 
the U.8 Forest Service reapprals 
al project. Numerical values can 
not be given to these ratings, since 
it would be purely arbitrary to 
say that the difference In manage 
ment between excellent and good is 
the same as the difference between 
good and fair. One can strive to 
set up equidistant ratings, but one 
cannot assume complete success in 
this attempt 

Ilow are the rules for rating to 
be set up? In this, as in other 
phases of the study, no rigid proce 
dure can be established. The man 
agement rating of each property 
which applies to the whole forest 
area of the property) may be ar 
rived at in one broad generaliza 
tion, or it may be based on some 
combination of separate appraisals 
of cutting practice, fire protection, 
and other factors such as grazing 
which may be important. Th 
weights to be assigned to each of 
the major elements in combining 
them into a management rating 
will vary considerably among dif 
ferent forest regions 

In the central Mississippi study, 
management rating was based on 
a combination of class of cutting 
practice and class of fire protee 
tion. For cutting practice, the most 
recent cutting on each property 
sampled was appraised, and if no 
cutting occurred either during the 
last 10 vears or during the present 
wher’s tenure, no attempt at 
‘lassification Was made. The gen- 
ral prine’ple was to jndge whether 
the most recent cutting would im 
prove the stand, maintam it, or 


ause deterioration. The emphasis 


was not on the stand 1 
but on the anticipated stocking and 
species mipositien ol thre orow 


k in the 10 vears following 


stock 


entting For fire protection the 


appra‘sal on each owner 


rty was based on efforts made by 


the nan dual owner or the state 
to control wild fires, and on the ef 
tiveness protection as meas 


ired by estimated average annual 


purn 


These principles of classification 
need not be accepted in whole or 
in part by other foresters Each 
investigator can work out his own 
principles and rules and try to win 
the support of his colleagues. The 
only point of insistence is this It 
is possible to devise a qualitative 
scheme of rating forest) manage 
ment on the basis of our present 
forestry knowledge. Foresters are 
rarely able to agree as to what con 
stitutes the best practice for a par 
ticular forest type, but the art of 
forest management is not so empty 
as to leave us helpless to diserimi 
nate between widely varying prac 
tices We should be able to ap 
praise the management of a forest 
and decide whether it is excellent, 
wood, fair, poor, or destructive 


The Questionnaire 


The field interview can reinforce 
management ratings by including 
several items on cutting practice 
and fire protection, The interview 
er can try to learn directly from 
the respondent if the forest area 
was last cut under the supervision 
of a forester, the cutting Was 
supervised by the owner or his rep 
resentative, if a minimum cutting 
diameter was specified, if the own 
er makes an effort to stop Uneon 
trolled fires on his land, if he has 
nstalled improvements to keep 
fires out. ete. The answers to such 
questions are reflected in the man 
agement ratings, but recording 
them separately in this way helps 
to reinforce conclusions about the 
kind of cutting and fire protection 
n practice 

Another group of items which 
should be included in the question 
naire cannot be described except in 
a general sense. These are miscel 
laneous influences on management 
or what are commonly taken to be 
influences. They include length of 
tenure, distance of owner's. resi 
dence or place of business from the 
forest. method of aequisition, use 
of forest land, and objective of 
ownership. Two other meaningfu 
items—provided they can be ob 
tained without antagonizing the 
ewner——are owner's income and 
edieation 


Finally 


there Is a group of 


questions which can be summed up 
by the word, ‘‘attitudes.”’ What 
is the attitude of owners toward 


burning their own woodlands? 
Why do some owners burn their 
woods? What are the primary 
causes of forest fires in each local 
ity’? What concepts about timber 
management do owners hold? Do 
owners recognize that their man 
agement could be improved? What 
are the owners’ explanations for 
poor timber management 

The method of getting at atti 
tudes raises some strong questions 
about the whole approach to get 
ting responses in an interview 
Should the interviewer ask direct 
questions like, Do you burn vour 
woods ? To get certain kinds of 
highly impersonal, factual infor 
mation, the direct approach is the 
best. For other types of informa 
tion, it is likely to be a poor ap 
proach. Should the interviewer 
ask precisely phrased but indirect 
questions such as, “Has burning 
the woods hereabouts helped con 
ditions. or made them worse, or 
hasn't it had much effect 2°’ Should 
the interviewer simply chat with 
the respondent, draw him out im 
ways that suit the moment, and 
record impressions? Again, should 
he deal with each owner rather 
briefly, or should he spend as much 
time as the respondent will toler 
ate’? Although neither the psychol 
ogists nor the sociologists are fully 
agreed on these problems, if mas 
be helpful to have one of these 
specialists on hand as consultant 
or collaborator 

Regardless of the approach used 
by the interviewer, the big ques- 
tion remains, ‘*‘Hlow valid are the 
answers?’’) This is impossible to 
determine accurately. But it is the 
funetion of the analyst (who, in 
cidentally. should do a eood share 
of the field work) to decide what 
the answers mean. In some cases 
inferences drawn trom answers 
can be more valid than the answers 
themselves taken at face value 

So much judgment by the inves 
tigator takes some of the seience 
awas trom the method used 
Nevertheless, if the results are not 
always precise, they are usually 


valuable. Underlying attitudes are 
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a chief 
forest 


factor in explaining the 


management practices by 


vood management 


landowners. If 


is to be en ouraged, these attitudes 


must be understood. And to inves 


tigate some f these attitudes, ther 


appears to he no adequate s ibsti 


tute for asking questions 


Analysis 
Although 


Wavs 


questions vy not al 


be asked direct results 
should be recorded in precise fash 
ion. If the 


given on the 


range of answers can be 
form, the answer ap 
plying to a given owner need mere 
checked. Does the 


have a forester 


ly be owner 


supervise cutting 
operations? The an either 


yes or NO: a Written-in statement 


with qualifications does not lend 
itself to coding and transference to 
punch eards, which is one efficient 
method of 


burns his 


compilation If the 


owner own woodland 


what are his reasons’ As many as 
possible of expected reasons 
should be 


Peet 


written on the form; 


coded advances 


‘ 


provement of hunting improve 


ment of grazing, 3. to kill inseets 


to reduce hazard 


As soon 


encountered, it 


or snakes 
hew rea 
should be 


list and given a code 


and so on 


son 


hoowner, a spe 

ison cheel al 

reasons may be checked in order of 
Importance 

In addition to 

forms, the 


relving on field 
find it 


notes of his stre ne 


investigator may 
useful to make 
est impressions in the field 


course of the 


taken throughout the 


study and = digested and sum 


marized from time to time, thes 


notes have great value in indicat 


ing the items needing closest an 
alysis 


If the 


drawn up 


field have been 
properly, the job of 


data to 


forms 


and transferring 


will 


Ilowever 


coding 


almost automatic 


one item, ‘‘forest land 
modified be 
The 


Interviewed 


me eds to be 


it can be 


owned 
for transferred 

‘ea appearing on an 
owner’s card should be not the for 
est land actually owned, but the 
total forest land represented by the 
owner as an item in the sample 
An expansion factor is applied to 
held by 
owner sampled so that the total for 
the owners sampled in each class 


will equal the total forest land held 


the area actually each 


by the whole class of ownership in 


the study area. On any eard sort 
the expanded areas permit tabula 
tions which will apply directly to 
the whole study area 
Analysis will take the form prin 
cipally of comparing various items 


distribution of 


in regard to the 
land 
. the percent of the total 


forest management 


area by 
rating; 
‘wood ‘*fair,’’ and 


falling in 


poor v9 or whatever classes are 


used. The 
distribution of area under each 


first step Is to tabulate 
management rating by size-of-hold 
Ing within owner-oecupation class 
Then 


nificant 


looking all the while for sig 
differences manage 


ment-rating distribution, examine 


the distribution of area by man 
items such as 


land 


distance of 


ratings mn 


forest 


agement 
the amount of taxes 


ke not of tenure own 


er from forest. objective of owner 
and various attitudes toward 


these 


timber management. In all 
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comparisons, data should be segre 
gated by class of owner, wherever 
will result in a 
substantially different distribution 
of forest 


rating 


such segregation 


area by management 

Cause and effect cannot often be 
demonstrated, but — relationships 
can. For example, the tabulations 
that 


large holdings are associated with 


may permit the conclusion 


better management than are small 


holdings, that poorer management 


is encountered as the distance of 
owners from forests increases, and 
that as owners’ concepts of timber 
management improve, management 
rating also improves 

Some items do not require com 
parisons with management ratings 
other items 


or any They are of 


interest in themselves. In this cate 
are included opinions about 


vory 


the primary causes of forest fires 


in an owner’s locality, the reasons 
why landowners burn their own 
forests or their fields, and owners’ 
explanations for poor timber man 
agement. These items may be com 
Pp led by numbers of owners, but a 
forest land 


prove more usef ul 


compilation by area 


will usually 

Admittedly. the details involved 
in a study of forest landownership 
and its relation to timber manage 
ment have been skimmed over, but 


in their main outlines the ap 


proaches deseribed should provide 


sat'sfactorv answers. If carried 


out in a number of representative 


states of the important forest re 


ions, ownership studies, as con- 


ceived here, could contribute much 


to the proper shaping of policies 


and programs by publie and pri 


vate agencies 


ae 
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Forest Ownership Research in Historical 


Perspective 


The present forest ou nership pattern im the l 


nited States is a product 


| t. The author, in comme nt 


4] 
of over three hundred years of devetopmen 


ing on the preceding paper, she 
a prope historical perspective 


research, but also he lp to shape 


Who OWNS THE FORESTS in the 
United States and how the owners 
manage their property have been 
frequent subjects of inquiry, but 
very little has been written on 
ywhership research methods. The 
special committee of the Social Sei 
ence Research Council that com 
pleted A Survey of Re search in 
Forest Land Ownership in 1959 
outlined the direction of needed in 
vestigation, but did not attempt to 
cover ‘detailed methodology’’ (9 
pp. 4 and 16 The U. S. Forest 
Service, which has for many years 
been compiling data on ownership 
ind condition of forest land, has 
not issued any comprehensive mM 
structions tor ownership surveys 
The latest and most complete For 
est Service report on the manage 


ment status of forest land outlines 


enough of the riteria and 
methods’? emploved on the study 
to enable the reader to interpret 
thre results 

For this reason, two recent pa 
pers on ownership survey nethods 
are of considerable 
by A. A. Hasel and Adon Poli, 
‘A New tpproach to Forest 


Qunership Surveys,’ and the 


interest 


other by Lee James see pre eding 


article The first paper stresses 


sampling methods, while the second 


‘hniques for studying 


emphasizes te 
private Torest manace ment prac 
tices. Together they 
ful introduction to own rship sur 


prov wie a use 


vey metho Is But both papers are 


lacking in historical perspective 


e so 


Apparently the authors beca 
| tailed metho 


engrossed in det 


failed to look back to see 


ology 


that the 


where they came from or ahead to 


S where they are goin This has 
Presented at at ting of tl Dir 
Ar F ters, Seatt Wasl oO 

1 


etches this long history and shows how 
would not only facilitate ou nership 


realistic forest pol ws 


not only resulted in several tech 
nical errors but it bas left the re 
searcher poorly equipped to in 
terpret his findings My purpose, 
as far as space will permit, is to 
remedy this deficiency 

Certainly the present pattern of 
forest ownership, which is a prod 
uct of over three hundred vears ol 
development, cannot be und rstood 
without some knowledge ot that 
long history Lee James does not 
attempt to supply any historical 
material, while Hasel and Poli only 
make a few random historical ob 
servations which are not entirely 
accurate. For example, they say 
with reference to early American 
land policy, that ‘‘little thought 
was given to the type of ownership 
pattern which the land grants and 
patented ownership holdings would 
produce’? (2, p. 1 Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The 
question of how to divide the land 
resources of America among. the 
land hungry people from Europe 
and from the eastern seaboard was 
probably debated by every cross 
roads politician as well as by the 
best political minds in the countr) 


These debates resulted in the adop 
tion of definite land policies and in 
the enactment ol legislation to 
earry those policies mto effect 


Hasel and have 
partial failure of policies for lack 


mistaken 


of policies 

From earliest colonial times the 
dominant land policy in’ America 
was to settle unoccupied land so as 
and military 
England the 


usual objective was to establish 


to biild economic 
strength In New 


compact settlements ot small 


farms Larger and 


familv-size 
more seattered estates or plan 
tions developed in New York and 
conditions 


‘urther south where 


16). Even 


were less austere Rp 


Henry Gilbert White 


Forest Economist, Intermountain Forest 
ind Range Experiment Sta., Ogden, Utah 


where very large grants were made 
to an individual or company the 
ultimate objective was usually to 
vet the land into the hands 
of smaller resident owners The 
American Revolution and the dem- 
ocratic traditions which it fostered, 
strenethened the trend towards 
small ownership. This movement 
culminated eventually in the 
Ilomestead Act of 1862 which pro- 
vided 160 acres of free land for 
each settler (16 

Little distinction was made be 
tween the disposition of forested 
and nonforested land until after 
the Civil 
all the eastern por- 


This was because 
substantially 
tion of the continent was forested 
and because it was expected that 
most of the land would be cleared 
The de 


velopment of a separate policy for 


for farming (3, p. 142) 


the sale of public forest land re 
sulted from the following factors: 
Post-war expansion of settlement 
into the Great Plains accentuated 
the differences between forested 
and nonforested land and created 
vast new markets for wood People 
were used to taking what public 
timber tl needed and continued 
to do so on an inereasing seale, The 
lack of adequate provision for sale 
of publie timber and timberland 
encouraged theft of timber and ae 
quisition of timberland by fraudu- 
lent means. Application of steam 
power to sawmilling and transpor 
tation enlarged the scope and de 
structiveness of forest exploitation 
Forest fires also destroyed vast 
areas of timber 

By the 1860’s and 70's these 
processes had advanced far enough 
to convince a few people that the 
future supply of timber was en 
danvered. that some of the deva 
stated forest land was not suitable 
for farming, and that destruction 
of the forests resulted serious 


floods and even climatic changes 


“Ni bile xeeptions to this were the 
Broad Arrow pnoliey instituted by the 
Rritish to protect mast trees for the 
Re Nat and the naval reserves 
stablished after the Revolution 


ig 
Fy 
— 
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Marsh, Franklin B 
Hough, and others tried to bring 


(reorve 


these matters to public attention 
From the beginning they seemed 
to realize that ownership was a ke 

to the problem. In his pioneering 
work Van and Nature. prublishe | 
in TS64 Marsh « ssedd doubt 
that federal ownership and man 
avement could save the forests 
since the government had already 


proved incapable of protecting the 


naval timber reserves p. 235 

Dr. Hough, in his famous paper 
presented to the American Asso 
tation for. the \dvancement of 
Scrence in took for granted 
that American forests would be 
privately owned and diseussed 
such problems as permanence of 
land tenure and the need for ed 


owners to bhetter forest 


The Commissioner of the Gen 
eral Land Office considered ; 


tive forms of forest owner 


his annual report for S75.) In 
theory he favored roverniment 
ownership with cutting restricted 


to trees that could be removed 


vithout damaging the forest. But 
sin lishonest 
seemed inevitable at that tin hie 


hoped that private owners would 


alse believed in 


limiting the quantity of land that 

be boueht and sold te an 
me person, but feared that such a 
provision could not be made eff 

In the sare ir Co ress also 
lebated publ) ‘ Is private 
ownership and rsus small 
position of southern timberland 
(one senator proposed it th landed 
should be retained by veri 

nt and tl sold under 
wer suit th i t 
of Coneress ta if 
ship. As tos ite holdings 
the danger of | timber 
supplies was learl ton 
both houses of Coy ss. but tl 
law which was finall tefed an 


vided for 
than 


in the far 


avowed 


to settlers and others 


the 


This was in line with the prevailing vided for protection and admini 
national pohey of small ownership 


160 acres to each 


liber 


of land 


\ 
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Hlowever, the 


land 


western 


purpose 


and 


we know, 


difficult to 


eonditions 


A 


means were widelv used to aecum abuse, it is noteworthy because it 
ulate large timber holdings. Much represents an early attempt to ad 
of the land granted to the states just the ownership pattern 
and railroads, which was intended Establishment of the forest. re 
to vo into small ownership. never serves had an indirect effect) on 
vot out of the hands of large own private ownership. It precipitated 
ers and speculators } pp. 248 arush by lumbermen and specula 
263 tors for the remaining unreserved 
As time went on it became ev; public timberland. Rising lumber 


1 


nit 


1 


that neither 


Timber and Stone for deficiencies in private forest 
Act which was passed in 1878 pro- management 


sales o 


states (7/7 The tintious process which is still going 
f this law was to on. Some of the early forest re 
transfer small tracts of forest land 


could 


entorece 
The Timber 


he Homestead 


owners were effective 


the 


in 


he 


ership to live 


and protecting 


ne 


through Conwress 


orests 
ires 


toll 


Destructive lo 


national polis 


authority 


locks 


reser 


¢ 


of publi 


Ves 


to 


establish publye privat was hel 


Is 


this policy proved fected private land claims or pa 


under pioneer tents inside the reserves for other 


Act 


continued to exact a 
Failure of private own private ownership of forest land 
up to expectations This investigation, which was mad 
to the adoption of a by the Burean of ¢ orporations, dis 


ot 
tt 
t 


Without muel The Bureau eave little atte ntion to 


debate. but it represented the cul private forest practices, for the 
ination of vears of dis usSion following reasons 
pp. TOTS It is true that man cannot 
Krom all these facts it should be add a single ton to the earth's 
lear that. however confused the natural deposits of minerals 
wWwhership pattern mav seem now Whereas the supply of standing 
t did not develop blindh timber can be increased by plant 
rhroughout most of American his Ing; but practically no effort of 
bins the recognized poliey was to that kind has so far been made : 
19 
ret public land into the hands of p.4 
private owners preferably small ‘In the course of time, labor 
resident owners, on the theory that and capital will be used to grow : 
vhatever use was made of the land trees; but even a period of , 
by the owner would also be in the thirty vears would = suftice to 
best interest of the ereneral publi vrow onlk tin her of low quality 
Larve ownersl ip ear is a result and to vrow trees of some species 
evonon orces which Americar as good as those now being used 
leaders were well-aware ) but IS itterly out of the question 
W hh othe ould not or did not ommercially because ot the 
adopt effective means to control ong period required."’ (72. p 


who needed hurriedly and had to be changed 


f not more Adjustment between these three 


purchaser t\ pes of ow nership has heen a con 


serve boundaries were established 


protect it The Act of 1897, which first pro 


Stration of 


the forest reserves, also 


authorized the exchange of unper 


and Stone public land outside (79). Although 
and other this” provision was subject to 


nor small prices and fear of monopols of 


protecting tin ber supplies by these large own 


er: led in 1906 to the first national 
survey of the status and effect of 


peaereina closed that four-fifths of the na 


t 


Torests had passed nto pri 


ne remain 


ownership and that nearly 


half of the te timber | 


by 195 large owners [2, Pp. Xx 


as rushed 


1920 In response to a resolu 


npensate tion introduced bv Senator Cap 


14 
ay 
= 
practices j ) 
4 
mil 
+ 
led in =! 2 
find it to radvantage to pro- ime 
A 
j 
i? i 1 Pu es serves are a rela 
if 
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per, the Forest Service hurriedly 


brought the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions’ figures up to date. This 
second report went little further 


in appraising private forest man- 
(13 
that time there were so few owners 


agement practices Even at 
following good forest practices that 
the 
would have been largely 


Most 
vinced that forestry 


results of such an appraisal 
negative 
still 


**imprac 


lumbermen were con 
Was 
tical, impossible, and unprofitable” 
p 1406 

the lack of 


in private forestry a vigorous cam 


Because of progress 
paign developed during the early 
1920's to obtain public regulation 
This 
but 


of private forest practices. 


movement was unstccessful, 
apparently it stimulated voluntary 
adoption of better practices by a 
It also 


Service studies 


number of private owners 
resulted Forest 
of proposed cutting regulations 
When the campaign for public reg 
ulation collapsed, these — studies 
were converted into a series of bul 
letins on timber growing and log 
ving practices to guide forest own 
ers In each 

In 1950, 


a background, 


region 
bulletins as 


Society of 


these 
the 


Foresters, 


with 


American assisted by 


the Forest Service and other 
avencies, made the first national 
survey of private forest practices 


This inquiry was continued by the 
Forest Service and summarized in 
1933 


the Copeland of 


6. p S95 

These surveys showed that a con 
effort to 
being made on not more than seven 


vrow timber was 
percent of the private forest land 
United States, 


farm woodlots 


in the excluding 
Less than one per 
cent of the private, nonfarm forest 
land was being managed so as to 
produce a sustained vield of timber 
products. A 


noted for some owners to 


tendency was also 


abandon 
forest practices, apparently 
because of the business depression 

The Copeland Report’’ was fol 
lowed by several other analyses of 
forest ownership and management 


1940) and 


again in 
1946 the Forest Service completed 


S, 10 In 


resurveys of the ownership and 


management status of American 


11, 14 
was more comprehensive 
The 1946 


especially noteworthy for 


forests Each new survey 
than the 
previous one study is 
its scope 
and content. Unfortunately the re 


sults of these surveys cannot be 
used to study trends in forest prac 
tices because of the changes in sur 
vey coverage and methods 
Although this 


has not covered any regional, state, 


brief discussion 
or local studies of forest ownership 
and forest practices, it shows how 
wrong Lee James is when he says 
that this is a ‘‘relatively neglected 
field of research.”’ A 
of cooperative effort, both ino and 


Vast amount 
out of the Forest Service, has wone 
this the 
twenty in developing 


during 
first 
forest practice standards and then 


into work past 


Vears 


in applying those standards to in 


numerable forest holdings around 


the country 
These past studies have acknowl 
edyved but these 


deficiencies should prove of value 


deficiencies, very 


in shaping new projects. For ex 
ample, the lack of uniformity in 
the Forest Service surveys of 1933. 
1940, and 1946 indicates the need 
for more permanent standards. On 
“no rigid 
established’ for 


this point James says, 
rules can be 


rating forest manavement, and 


‘each investigator can sweat out 


his own principles and rules’’ of 
should have 


classification. But we 


learned enough from twenty vears 
of experience in this field to agree 


on some more rating 
the 


prac 


permanent 
that we 


system so 


can studs 
fluctuation management 
tices 

James ignores recognized trends 


in management when he says, ‘the 


only valid measure of current tim 
ber management is one that re 
flects current effort alone.’’ But 


as foresters we are interested in 
permanent forest management, not 
in how the owner happens to be 
cutting at a particular time. Ex 
perience has shown that when busi 
ness conditions are good or when 
there is a threat of public regula 
tion, some owners will adopt good 
forest practices, to abandon them 
That 


happened in the early 1930's and 


later under economie stress 


it may happen again. So we need 


. 
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to measure permanent forest man- 


agement and not current. effort 
alone, 

James also seems to overempha 
size the factor of size of ownership 
when he states that ‘‘the most use 


ful classification of properties, at 


least for initial descriptive pur 
poses, Is s1ze of holding within 
owner occupation.”’ other 


‘criteria will prove as generally 


useful for basic classification.”’ 
This 


may be an 


stress on size of ownership 


unconscious heritage 
from early surveys that were de 
the effect 
centration of ownership. Monopoly 


signed to study of con 


and combinations restraint ot 
trade may still be a threat to con 
but for 
interested the 
ability and intention of owners to 
Size 


sumers of lumber, most 


esters are more 


follow vood forest) practices 


of ownership is only an indirect 
nieasure of that 

James is not alone in his preoe 
cupation with size of forest owner 


Many 


were obsessed with a fear of 


ship foresters, who at one 
time 
concentration of ownership, have 
now shifted to the viewpoint that 
small ownership is the insuperable 
to better 
They 


are 


obstacle forest manage 


ment say that small forest 


owners inefficient, unstable, 
and difficult to control, and dream 
of a forest Utopia of well-managed 
and uniformly large holdings 
Their lack of appreciation of the 
role of small ownership inp Ameri 


can public land policies has blinded 


them to some of the real benefits 
that may be derived from wide 
dispersal of forest land among 


townspeople as well as farmers. Be 
fail to that 


small forest ownership is a perma- 


case thes recognize 


nent element in the American for 
estry pattern, they have neglected 
to develop an adequate forestry 
Thus 


a better understanding of the his 


program for small owners 


tory of forest ownership not only 
facilitates ownership research, but 
also helps to shape practical forest 
policies 
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extent as it is recognized that 
wild fires know no arbitrary boun- 
daries. Many fires start in one 
organization’s area rapidly 
spread to another’s. Thus Joint 
action is common rather than the 
exception, 

The demand for rural fire pro 
tection as a public service is grow 
ing in California, The need is ae- 
centuated by the increased popu 
lation as more people move into 
the surrounding countryside, leay 
ing the metropolitan areas. As this 
population inereased, we found 
ourselves faced with the problem 
of increased risk to our statewide 
values and a demand by the local 
people for protection to their 
physical struetures 

The matter of structural pro 
tection is generally met in two 
broad ways. The first is the more 
simplified. The Board of Super 
visors recognizes that it has a 
responsibility to the local areas to 
furnish some fire protection, In 
this case a countywide fire depart- 
ment outside incorporated cities 
is established. The expenditures 
are born out of the county general 
fund. In the case of counties 
where the State Division of For 
estry is operating, the Board of 
Supervisors enters into a coopera- 
tive agreement with the state for- 
ester for supplemental protection 
This allows one organization to 
earry on year-around, uniform fire 
protection in practically all areas 
in the county outside the incor 
porated cities and the national 
forests. Usually a fire plan is sub 
mitted to the Board of Super 
visors. This plan helps to justify 
the loeation of the stations and 
the degree of protection to be 
added to the state in’ handling 


the overall protection. The main 
problem in this type of organiza- 
tion arises in the establishing of 
new county-responsibility fire sta- 
tions. as all the communities want 
stations in their areas. As long 
as the board holds to its plan, 
there is no trouble. 

The second way of meeting the 
rural problem is where the Board 
of Supervisors do not recognize 
that they have a primary respons! 
bility in furnishing fire protection 
to the rural areas, but believe it 
is a loeal responsibility In such 
eases fire distriets are formed to 
defray the costs of rural protec 
tion. This varies from a county 
which has fire districts scattered 
throughout the unincorporated 
areas with no central control, to 
highly organized rural fire protec 
tion organizations headed by a 
county firewarden in charge of all 
fire districts, as is exemplified by 
the high degree of efficiency 
which exists in Los Angeles 
County. The weakness of this 
method lies in the problem areas 
between districts that are with 
out adequate protection 

There is no question that rural 
fire protection raises many prob 
lems when there are intermingl 
ing responsibilities. An example 
would be when an area of valu 
able timberland or watershed 1s 
taken over and developed as a 
large community without ade 
quate protection When this oe- 
curs, either the county unit will 
have to assume additional res 
ponsibility, or it will be necessary 
for the local people to supplement 
the state or county protection even 
to the point of establishing a fire 
district. When a volunteer fire 
department or a fire district 1s 
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established for improvement pro 
tection, again a problem comes 
to the fore. If it is under local 
control will adequate protection 
be given to the statewide values? 
In many areas in California this 
problem has been met by the es 

tablishment of the county orgam 

zations, With the counties running 
it themselves or contracting with 
the state for the supplemental pro 

tection. A rural fire protection 
organization ean be developed to 
cope with the diversity of fires 
that may oceur, whether they be 
timber or a home, under ordinary 
conditions. The trend in Cah 

fornia has been that ordinary 
small rural communities of a few 
thousand population can be giv 

en adequate protection by rural 
organizations, with special devel 

opments in the nature of adequate 
water supply to the town; but 
when it grows to inelude heavy 
industry and needs specialized 
city fire department conditions for 
full efficieney, it gets bevond the 
rural setup and should become a 
eity-type fire department. 

Rural fire protection has ad 
vaneed in California to such an 
extent that im many areas it is 
effecting a substantial reduction 
in insuranee rates, Although we 
can never expect. to reach the 
efficiency in structural protection 
of a city fire department with its 
adequate water supplies, alarm 
systems, and close proximity of 
fire stations, we can through the 
use of tanker equipment, special 
developments, and trained crews 
establish a protective network im 
the rural areas that has a fair de 
gree of efficiency based on the 
economic conditions that may 


exist 
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("AN CALIFORNIA 


briduc The gap in ques 
tion is, of course, the potential 
difference between the future 
mand lor wood products in 
fornia and the supplies ol 


rroduets which the 
| 


west may make ay 


Despite its apparent simplicity, 


he question turns out to 


rather slippery one when 
to pin it down. The three 
of California consumption 
fornia  produetion 
Northwest suppl 


related in 


will 


fornia 


ortun ‘ 


answer 


cpertoneed during 


Weel 


rIMBERLANDS 


andpomnt 


est industries in California, and a 


veneral contraction of all economic 


activity dependent on those indus 
tries, This method of bridging the 
vap is not what any of us want 
if, by reasonable foresight and in 
telligence, we ean avoid it 

we want to know whether 
future timber supplies will be 
lara enough so that we can expect 


fo support in the future a forest 
industry with econonie values 
comparable in magnitude to those 
whieh we have realized during 
recent Vears 

\cecordingly, L would like to put 
the question this way: ‘‘Can Cali 
fornia timber supply continue to 
support a forest industry of about 
the same size as the one we have at 
present! 

am thus assuming that) the 
market for future California wood 
produets can he at least as 
as it is todav. A detailed justifiea 
tion of such an assumption lies out 
side my topic. But, in passing, I 
would like to eall vour attention to 
an article in the November 
Vonthly entitled ‘lIlow bie in 
The author is) Summer 
Shehter, one ot this country s lore 
most economists. After mak 
very interesting analysis of the 
outlook for the future national in 

| nited States, Mi 

The economy 
ould consume more raw materials 
n the next 30 vear! than have 


} eenturs 


The Old-Growth Supply 
14 


Henry J. Vaux 


chool of Forestry, University 


of California. 


land and 7O billion on national 
forests and other public holdings.* 

Ilow much of this 1945 old 
growth supply will be available as 
industrial raw material 40° vears 
from now! Lumber production in 
the state the 4 vears 1945-1948 
has averaged just over 3. billion 
board feet per vear, mill tally. Let 
us suppose that this also represents 
a reasonable estimate of average 
lumber output during coming dee 
ades. To determine the total! drain 
on standing timber we must cor 
reet for overrun and add to lumber 
production allowances for timber 
eut for products other than limber, 
for logging waste, and for annual 
losses due to fire, insects. and other 
These adjustme nts total 
an additional SOO) million board 


feet. In other words. when lumber 


production averages 3 billion board 


feet per vear mill tally, total drain 
on standing ti er in California is 


likely about 3.8 billion feet 


Thad 
pereent eould 
owned timber 


euts © for publie forest 


properties. This leaves an annual 


drain of 2.5 billion beard feet to 


vate owner 

an average rate ' 
hoard 

tands on private 


required 


; 
| _ 
Lecturer, 
North 
ve try 
tors 
Call 
Pacific 
inter 
ih a way that it Is 
; almost impossible to define the gap ie 
The lias been made that, 
whatever California needs the 
wav of wood suppl in the future, 
the Paecitie Northwest will provick 
4 
q clude that there no future 
believe the mmm is quite that low scale 
a 
simple Of this. probably 
I am going to assume that we 1.3 billion feet (35 iy 
A 
are interested inp whether or not come from publiels 
future timber Ipplies mm Caliter Without exeeedinge t 
nia will be large enough to 
4 
tain the forest industries of the 
44 ‘ commensurate with what has be met bv tu ra 
been recent ship. At suel 
: en use, all of th 
From the ceonomie feet in old-erow 
the future balanee betwa: timber lands would he for eut 
, eved i number of different and a hal Even if we discount \etui of course, things wil : 
\\ kor ey ple. al future wood these figures substanttalls there not work themselves out ino sue 
te n were to to be re: sonable pustifientic neat and eclearenut fashion Miuel 
\ resent evels ol wleine future timber supp timber on tree farms and elsewhere 
thre orest product on the basis of whether it is ade no private ownership will be under 
! rive \ rhe Pout either quate to tmamtain reeent levels o per nent navement Asa re 
nt nereased iit ibstanti olumes of pri 
ecomsequent te old-growt may be retained as : 
through ed imports ond 1985, As old-growth areas 
re the No vest are worked over voung ‘ 
rnia oan estimated billion 
| ‘ ent \ i “eT 
old-growt stands. This) excludes Est t t nis Of dat 4 
tor recreation or otherwise wit! \ t For 
ly vn re? euttine Of the total Survev N Fores 
Nor “rT ‘ f | per + Stee Marel } 
American } I) bout LOO billion was on private Me 
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growth traets will become mer 
ehantable the proportion of 
the total cut coming from = such 
areas will begin to rise long before 
the old-growth is gone. Existing 
estimates of old-growth volumes 
may be unduly conservative, log 
ging waste may be redueed more 
than T have estimated, and new in 
dustrial developments may permit 
the reeovery of greater usable 
volumes of wood from given quan 
tities of raw material sut even 
the maximum foreseeable effeets of 
such influences would not change 
the general pieture very much. For 
our purposes, the prineipal point 
is that roughly 35 vears from now, 


most of the timber eut in California 


will probably be coming from eut 
over land, if, in the me antime, lum 
ber production remains at or near 
8 billion foot annual average 
Under such eireumstanees, 
whether, by our torest in 
dustry is to be a 3 billion foot in 
dustry, or only a 2 billion foot 
industry, will be very largely de 
termined by the amount of timber 
the 


erowth then taking place ir 
state 

This conelusion is of practical 
present importance because it 
means that the size of our forest 
industry toward the « nad of the cen 
tury will depend very largely on 
what can be done now and in the 
dee ides i imediately al ead to grow 


the wood we will then be using 


Potential Growing Stock and 
Growth 


California has over 16 million 
acres of commercial timberland 
which. if fullv stocked with trees, 
might erow in excess of 6 billion 
hoard feet per veal The kev to 
the question of California’s ability 
to sustain its forest industry to 
ward the end of this century lies 


in the extent to whieh we exploit 


this available growth eapacity of 
the land. As a start in finding out 
where we stand in this respect, let 
is look at tl eurrent growth 


situation. Duneen Dunning, of the 


(California Forest and Range Ex 
periment Station, has made eareful 
studies of eurrent and potential 
timber growth i e state 
As of 1944, Dunning estimated 


eurrent annual sawtimber growth 


on 16.4 million acres of commercial 
forest at 1.2 billion board feet. At 
the time of the estimate, 57 percent 
of the total area was still in old 
vrowth stands which, because of 
high mortality rates, contribute 
little or nothing to net growth. As 
additional virgin areas are logged 
and converted to a more productive 
condition, total growth will pre 
sumably inerease 

The expansion in growth that we 
ean achieve during the next 30 or 
10 vears will depend primarily on 
what happens in three fields; first, 
the rate of forest utilization during 
this period ; second, the extent to 
which the methods of cutting used 
in the woods are successful in 
building up erowing stock; and 
third, the extent to whieh we man 
age our cutover lands so as to 
make the most of what is on them 
Thus. one could make forecasts of 
future growth in California which 
might range all the way from 1 bil 
lion to 6 billion board feet per vear, 
depending on what assumptions he 
makes as to the rate of eutting, 
the kind of eutting practice, the 
nature of utilization methods, and 
the intensity of timber manage 
ment efforts. Under sueh eire im 
stances ans foreeast of erowth is 
of doubtful usefulness as a predic 
tion of the future. Tlowever, an 
analvsis of growth potentials ean 
be of real value, if we interpret it, 
not as a foreeast, but rather as a 
onide to what we would have to 
do to perpetuate the present seate 
of wood industry in 

On the basis of a care fully work 
ed out set of assumptions, Dunning 
has estimated ‘‘potential future 
erowth’’ by the vear 2000 at 2.25 
billion board fee 


o understand what Is meant 


this potential growth we must loot 
at the conditions whieh he assur od 
in arriving at the estimate. Among 
the more Important were the fo) 


lowing 
1 Average annual dram during 
the next 50 vears of 2.5 billion 
board feet per vear 
2 Tntensive forestry, sufficient 


to maintain growing stock and 


vield at 80 percent of the capacity 


of the site, on 2.8 million acres of 


the more productive land 
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Evtensive forestry, sutticient 
to maintain growing stock and 
vield at about 35 percent of the 
capacity of the site, an another 6.25 
million acres 

Two aspects of this” estimate 
should) be stressed. First, is 
based on an assumed level of drain 
well below what we have experiene 
ed during recent vears. Therefore, 
if these eurrent rates of drain are 
continued or exceeded, and if there 
is no corresponding increase in the 
area under effective management, 
we would fall short of realizing the 
225 billion foot potential growth 
estimate 

The second major qualifieation 
involves the degree of stocking as 
sumed. On the: basis of aerial 
photo eoverage, Wieslander and 
Jensen estimated in 1945 that, out 
side of old-crowth stands, there 
were only 1 million aeres of eom 
mereial timberland where over 50 
pereent of the vround was covered 
with timber. Conversion from this 
sort of measure to more conven 
tional terms of timber stoeking is 
diffieutt Moreover, no weieht is 
given in such overall statisties to 
recent improvements in eutting 
practice But with due allowance 
for this. and keeping in mind other 
available information on growth 
rates on cutover lands, it) sounds 
to me as though we still have a 
considerable wav to eo hefore w 
have the B.S million aeres etocked 
to 8O pereent of canaeitv, whieh is 
one of the maior prerequisites f 
producing 225 billion feet of fu 
ture growth 

If California timberlands are to 
‘bridge the gap’’ on a basis which 
will maintain the industrial and 
dependent economy on anvthing 
close to its present footing, the 
hat have just cited sugvest 
that we will have to wet more erow 
ing stock on entover land. This 
eonelusion | based on the sump 
tion that drain during the next 
few deeades dor not averave mn 


Of 4 hillion hos rd feet per 


en! I} as sorte people have sue 
vested. use of our forests should 
expand for a while to as much as a 
5 billion foot annual rate old 


growth supplies will dwindle more 
rapidly than TP have assumed, and 


the need for additional growing 


a 
an 
ve 
| 
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stock to meet future demands will 
be corresponding! acute, and will 
arise at a proportionately earher 


date 


The Investment Problem 


The job of building up growing 
stock is usually considered in terms 
of preseribing methods of eutting 
and other treatments necessary to 
promote growth But there is a 
second aspect which is of at least 
equal importance. From this see 
ond point of view, the job of build 
ing up growing stock Involves a 
problem in capital investment 
Growing stoek is simply the physi 
ea plant needed to produce marl 
etable wood supplies in the future 
It is no different in this respect 
from the pulp mill whieh is built 
over a period of vears in order to 
produce marketable pulp at some 
later date The considerations that 
determine whether or not growing 
stock will be built up are identical 
in nature with those that determine 
whether or not the investment in 
the pulp mill will be made. The 
future adequac ot our wood sup 
ply, therefore, will depend very 
largely on how accurately we now 
appraise the outlook for eurrent 
timber growing investments. The 
losses which would result from tak 
ing too pessimistic a view of this 
investment outlook will be just as 
real and just as great as those we 
would suffer as a result of over 
optimism. In either event such 
losses would affeet landowners, in 
dustry, labor, and the publie at 
large. So it is important to private 
and publie owners alike that the 
opportunities for timber invest 
ment be earefully and realistieally 
appraised, and that publie and pri 
vate timber growing programs cor 


respond with the results of the ap 


praisal 

The most important factors in 
volved in sueh an appraisal are 
the future outlook for stumpage 
prices, and the size of the initial 
eapital outlavs equ red t} it is 
the eost of su investment 


on the stumpage price outlook have 
been diseussed earlier in this pro 
that 
timber values will continue to fol 


gram. My own conclusion is 


low the long established upward 
trend, for a eonsiderable time to 
eome 

The teehnieal forester’s principal 
coneern, however, is probablv with 
the cost aspect of the investment 
problem In the past there has 
been some te nae nev for us to think 
of the investment job in terms of 
how we could maintain a produce 
tive forest at minimum eost per 
acre We have tried to devise 
methods of keeping some growing 
stock on the land without having 
to make substantial investments of 
new eapital. Unfortunately, this 
does not necessarily give us the 
sort of forest investment that we 
need 

Practice desiened 10 us the 
minimum eost per acre are rarely 
those which will give us minimum 
cost per thousand hoard feet of 
final yield. For sound investment, 
we must think in the latter terms 
rather than the former. The **hav 
wire’? sawmill provides a good il 
lustration of the point involved 
Such a mill, put together from 
spare parts and odds and ends, 
usually represents a minimum of 
initial eapital investment. But its 
operating and maintenance costs 
are much higher than these of the 
well designed, well built sawmill 
Beeause of these higher operating 
eosts the ‘‘haywire’’ mill is a 
poorer investment than a mill re 
quiring more initial outlay 

If the investment in timber 
erowing should be aimed at get 
ting the lowest eost per unit of 
vield, we may need to reeonsider 
the notion that the most eeonomieal 
wav to grow timber is that which 
requires the least investment per 
acre Here in California, the 
overhead eosts of fire protection 
and road development are abnor 
mally high. The only wavy in which 
ueh costs ean be minimized is by 


inereasing the vield per aere. This 


means additional initial investment 
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in growing stock, over and above 


what ean be obtained by extensive 
methods of forest practice The 
experience of foresters in the South 
and in the Pacifie Northwest ap 
pears to eonfirm this suggestion 
that fairly intensive methods, and 
henee substantial initial invest- 
ments in growing stock, may be the 
best means of growing timber at 
the lowest cost per board foot of 
vield 

One further point is suggested 
if we look at the growing stock 
situation as an investment prob 
lem. In the past, light seleetion 
methods of eutting have sometimes 
been popular beease they provide 
a means for seeuring the maximum 
possible recovery of volume from 
decadent old-growth stands, and be 
cause they do not require large 
additional eapital outlays at the 
present time. Although such eut 
tings may serve to extend the life 
of our remaining old-growth, they 
ignore what seems to be an equally 
Important problem—that of con 
verting the old-growth forest into 
the sort of eapital plant whieh we 
need. Even when sueh methods of 
eutting lower current losses, we 
ought to make sure that, in using 
them, we are not throwing away 
our cheapest and most economieal 
chanee to get the kind of capital 
plant which will be in vreatest de 
mand in the future. There eomes 
a time in the life of every auto 
mobile when it is more economical 
to junk it and buy a new one, rath 
er than to try to prolong its life 
bv additional investment In main 
taining it It is important to 
recognize when this point has 
heen reached in the forest, just as 
it is In the ease of the ear 

It seems to me that the question 
of how well California timberlands 
will bridge the gap 40 vears henee 
depends very largely on how well 
we analy ze the eurrent proble m of 
investment timber growing 
stock. and on how sueeessful we are 
during the next deeade or so in 
adopting woods practices which re 
fleet sound investment policies. 
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One of the several large 


Five Years of Sustained-Yield Operation’ 


forest management demonstrations established 


jowntly by the Tennessee Valley Authority and state forestry divisions 
is owned by the Hassell and Hughes Lumber Company, Collinwood, 


what has occurred during its first five 


YEARS much has 
the 


forest products indus 


DURING RECENT 
heard 


number ot 


been about increasing 
tries that are changing from a cut 
out-and-get-out type of operation 


sustained productivity 


to one o 
based on scientific appraisal of the 
With a few notable 
exceptions, however, little or noth- 
ing has been said about the prob- 
the 
nor about how these problems were 


forest resource 


encountered in process, 


lems 


met. This is the story of one such 
company, the Hassell and Hughes 
Lumber Company, Collinwood, 
Tenn. It summarizes the company’s 
first five vears’ experience under 


sustained-vield| management 


When Ilassell Iluches 


started business in 1939, they op- 


and 


erated a concentration vard and a 
They bought 
mills 


planing mill rough 
lumber from portable and 


produced about seven million board 


boards each 


feet of finished pine 
vear. Early in 1943 they pur 
chased 19.000 of ecut-over and 


land typical of the 


country 


burned-over 
Hichland 
to work on it without any kind of 
There was little 


Rim and went 


harvesting plan 


coordination between woods pro 


duction and requirements 


Small portable mill operators in the 


plant 


area cut company-owned stumpage 
and delivered the 


plant at Collinwood 


under contract 


lumber to the 
Following the usual practice in the 
area, the operation was virtually a 
clearcutting of Hardwoods 


pine 


for the most part were left un 


touched 
After a few months of this. the 


realized 


owners were slowly 
eutting the 


They faced these 


ther 
business 


eut 


Ives out of 


alternatives 


the remaining timber and quit, or 

1Presented at a meeting of the Ken 
tuckv- Tennessee Seetior Society of 
American rs. nherland Falls 


The author helped set up this demonstration and here reviews 


years of operation 


attempt a readjustment that would 
vet them on the road to permanent 
production. Could they, within 
their physical and financial means, 
practice sustained-vield forest man- 
agement on 49,000 acres of heavily 
Looking for an im- 


this 


cut-over land? 


mediate answer to question, 
company officials soueht the advice 
and assistance of public agency for 
Together, the 


Division of Forestry and the TVA 


esters. lrennessee 


Division of Forestry Relations 


made an inventory of the situation 
The Inventory 


Analysis of the inventory data 


indicated total merchantable 
stand of 81 million board feet, an 
average of 1,660 board feet per 


About 26 million board feet 


was pine and 55 million board feet 


was hardwoods." In the 


acre 


pine type 
only two age classes, reproduction 
and the 50-year class, were present 
unre 


In Significant quantity If 


stricted cutting were continued, all 


merchantable pine would be gone 


The 


of poor average quality 


hardwoods were 


Only 20 


in Vears 


percent of the total hardwood vol 


over 14 inches 


ume was trees 
d.b.h. and most of these were of 
low quality. Many of the smaller 


trees were fire scarre d or otherw Ise 
Much of the had 
hundred board feet 
but there 


defective area 
less than eight 
of 


timber per acre 


were enough tracts with higher 
volumes to sustain a logging opera 
tion 
The 
timber 
feet pera 
ting If 


tivelv, it 


rate of the whole 


with no cut 


vrowth 


stand averaged board 


‘re per vear 


cutting were done selec 


was estimated that a net 


growth of 108 board feet per acre 


“Through subsequent aequisition of an 
additional 25,000 acres, eruised by 
ster, the total stand has been 

112 million board feet 3 


lion board feet of pine and 7 


a con 
sulting fore 
built up to 


million 


of hardwoods. 
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A. M. Williams, Jr. 


Relat ions, 


Forester, Division of Forestry 


Tennessee Valley Authority, Fountain 
City, Tenn 
per vear might be expected, 60 


board feet for harvest and 48 board 
feet for Growth 


rates of the different components 


rrowing stock. 


of the stand are shown in Tables 


1 and 2. 


1 AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH 
PERCENT OF CuT AND LEAVE TREES-——-1943 
Species Cut trees Lenve trees 
Pine 4.0 
Hardwoods 3.3 2.7 
Pine and Hardwoods 

(Weighted Average 3.5 11.0 


growth was 

The only 
way to remedy it was to build up 
the This 
meant restricting the cut in amount, 


The low volume of 


due to understocking 


reserve growing stock. 


species, and location 
TABLE 2.—-TEN- YEAR DIAMETER INCREASE 
BY SPECIES 

Species Diameter increase 
Inches 

Poplar 

(sum 1.84 

Ping 1.74 

ted oak 64 

White oak 69 


Chestnut oak 
Hickory 


Post o 


The Management Plan 
Ou the basis of these findings, a 
plan covering the first 13 vears of 
sustained-vield| management was 
jointly developed by the company 
and publie ageney foresters. Briefly 
arized, the 


intensified forest fire pro 


plan recom 


n ended 


tection; control over cut by vol 


ume, species, and location; inten 


sified and more diversified process 


ing; consolidation of holdings: and 
some capital improvements 
Fire was the most urgent and 


serious woods problem confronting 
the company. Each vear some eight 
percent of its land 
Despite this, the fire problem was 
The 


an active part in es 


burned over 


one of the easiest to solve 


company took 


tablishing a county forest protec 


tive association of landowners and 
in raising funds to 
state fire control of landowners and 


supplement 


in raising funds to supplement 


a 
| 
= 
1.06 
1.04 | 
Miscellaneous 1.76 
7 
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state fire control funds. It actively 
supported the state’s fire preven 
tion program and thus helped gen 
erate the which 


public interest 


finally led to an ap 


funds for fire control late 


in 1943 With this 


money the Tennessee Division of 


counts 


additional 


Forestry soon fot on top of the fire 
control job 
half of one 


acres of woodland in Wavne ¢ oun 


Today less than one 
percent of the 
ty burns each year 

Control over cut emphasized re 
moval of the low-grade. slow-vrow 
Ing trees, these growing at an aver 
Naturally 
the 11 percent trees were to be left 

The first cutting evel 


ave rate of 3.5 percent 


is actually 
a ‘‘elean up?’ operation designed 


shape to grow 


to put the wood 


vood timber exact amount to 


be cut each year is not of critical 
importance, so long as no more 
than 50.500,000 board feet is re 
moved prior to 1956. The amount 
eut from each tract or compart 
ment is iuportant, however; so a 
cutting budvet was established for 
each tract No eutth is done m 


those tracts having a ut?” volume 


of less than SOO board feet Since 
the land was understocked and the 
trees were of poor average quality, 
careful selection of species to be 
ut was essential Cutting rules 
were established for each of the 


types recognized in the initial in 


ventory The recommended ent by 
species and actual eut for the pruist 
five vears are shown in Tablk 


This constructive improvement har 


vest has covered approximately fit 


teen thousand acres to dat 


Excution of the Plan 
While th 


for an average 


‘tana ent plan ealls 
annual it of Soo 
O00 board feet of pine and 4.200 
OO0 board feet of hardwood. the a 
tual averave annual cut from com 


pany lands has | 14.000 board 


feet of pine and on 1.112.000 
board feet of hardwoods \n addi 
tional 386.000 hoard feet vine 
and L717.000 boar feet of hard 
woods has been obtain: annuall 
from other sources 


The silviculture by 


in the 


woods is enerall 


Marking is done by i pract il 


rropriation of 


woodsman who was given some ini 
tial training by the foresters. There 
are several reasons why the com 
pany has not adhered strictly to 
the recommended cutting budget 
In the first place, buying logs and 
lumber from other sources has per- 


mitted a sweetening up’’ of the 
over-all quality of the lumber pro 


While this 


helped the company financially in 


cessed practice has 
this period of adjustment, it has 
also slowed up and lengthened the 
initial cutting evele. It means a 
longer wait for the resumption of a 
balanced pine hardwood operation 
on its own lands 

Market pressure has also exerted 
considerable influence on the ehar 
acter of the cut. This factor might 
have been minimized if the con 
pany had been more ageressive in 
seeking out markets for low-grade 
hardwoods. Instead of buvineg 
1.700.000 board feet of hardwood 
lumber each 


year, the company 


‘ould have cut this much and more 
from its own lands. As pointed out 
earher, 90,500,000 board feet should 
1956 


be reached unless t 


be ent by This voal can not 


rate of cut 


ting on company lands is stepped 


up 
I » A 
I 
R renided \ 
Pereent of t Pereent 
Onks 
Hickory 
Pir 14. 
(run 
I ] 
Poplar 
Maple 
Mi 


The plan specified an order of 
utting for the various compart 
ments. Tlowever, to avoid a heavy 
labor turnover, the company found 
it expedient to alter the order of 


euttine to satisfv the wishes of its 


ontract operators The eontra 


tors objected to moving to a new 


tract a couple of miles away when 
there was timber close at hand that 
uld he had = without moving 
Much of this confusion was attrib 
table to tl absence of a woods 
supervisor, who conld work 
the mill operators and plan an 
derly cut. Such a man is now on 
tl ivroll and t 10) contract 
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mills are cutting according to plan 
At first the 
pine to 


change-over from 


low-quality hardwoods 


manufacture seemed — impossible 
The very nature of the raw mate 
rial prevented continuation of cus 
tomary processing methods. Care 
ful analysis of the physical and 
capital resources, however, revealed 
ne problems that could not be 
solved through normal manufactur 
ing and marketing procedures. The 
‘company already kiln, 
molder, table saws, and associated 
Addition of a dowel 


ing machine and a few small cut 


had a dry 
equipment 


off saws put it in the small dimen 
sion business. Intensification of 
manufacturing processes was pos 
sible despite the loss of normal out 
lets during the war. Bomb lug pro 


tectors pallets and side-matched 


flooring were manufactured fron 
the hardwoods. When war orders 
ceased, the company converted to 
production of chair rounds, ladder 
rungs, binder slats, pitman rod 
blanks. survevor stakes, and other 
small hardwood items. Outlets for 
these produets had to be sought 
but finding them was not too diff 


eult 


In 1943 the company owned 48 
acres in 6? separate parcels 
scattered over the central and west 


Wayne 
During the past five 


ern portion of County 


vears the total 


holdings have been increased to 


acres, but the number of 


parcels has been cut in half This 


consolidation of COM Pan holdings 
has made administration and pro 


fection easier Logging chances 


en improved and the cost of 


aceess roads has been 


Many 


lated tracts have been sold to snit 


materially 
reduced f the smaller, iso 
the convenience of local residents, 
Without due regard for the man 
agement plan. Blocking up is con 
tinuing, but in 


detri 


reneral it Is not too 
ental to the long-term pro 


vran The money from sales has 


helped par part of the cost of 


marking property lines. By a 
ommodating local people the com 


pany has built up good will that 


mav more than offset the loss of 
timber For example. range burn 
Ing, Once a serious problem on com 


‘ 
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pany lands, now causes little trou- 
ble. So far, capital forest improve- 
ments have been few. Boundaries 
have been marked, a few trees have 
been planted, and culls on a few 
acres have been virdled 


Results 
Today the Hassell and Hughes 
Lumber Company is conducting a 
sustained-vield) operation. Credit 
for the progress belongs to both the 
professional foresters, whose analy 


ses were sound, and to the prac 


tical woodsmen businessmen 
who absorbed and applied the tech- 
nical recommendations. Local coun 
tv officials, recognizing the value 
of this long-range management pro 
vram in the economic development 
of the county, have been fair and 
sympathetic in taxation assess- 
ments 

In 1942 the company employed 
80 men, had an annual payroll of 
about $100,000, and processed some 
seven million board feet of pine 
lumber which sold for an average 


Relation Between Soil Characteristics and 


Site Index of Loblolly Pine in the Coastal 


Plain Region of Virginia and the Carolinas 


The harvest of forest management can be foretold only by a knowledge 


of the productivity of the land 


The soil factors affecting the qrowth 


of agricultural crops are well nnderstood but the influence of soil 


properties on the growth of forest stands is obscure This artiele de 


scribes a method for estimating the site quality of loblall yne lands 
/ 


of the southeastern coastal plain reqron in terms of the permanent 


features of the sail profile 


Tue propuctiviry of land is an im 
portant factor in the management 
of forests. The amount and quality 
of timber that may be grown upon 
a given acreage Is dependent upon 
the characteristics of the site. Site 
quality may be mapped directly 
where forest stands are present 
Where the timber has been harvest 
ed, or where former agricultural 
land is now being converted to for 
estry, if is net p wssible directly to 
ascertain site quality. The soil, its 
profile, and its relation to topogra 
phy are the guides available to the 
forest manager for the selection of 
new areas for tree production, for 
determining priorities planting 
programs, for planning cutting 
eveles, and for the recognition of 


submarginal forest land as such 


t lirements for 
yg f ! sopl in 
( i t Schoo Art iS 
s, Duke Ur rsit Durhan Nortl 
Cnr ! This st is ted 
r ti dir tior nd 
X. Sehumacl of Forestr 


Physical properties olf the soil 
profile generally have been shown 
to affect forest tree growth The 


) 


studies made by Auten (7 and 
on the growth of vellow poplar and 
black walnut in the Central States 
and by Coile for loblolly and 
shortleaf pines growing in the low 
er Piedmont region of North Caro 
lina, indicate that the depth of sur 
face soil horizons affect forest tree 
growth. The texture of the upper 
soil horizons and total amount ot 
‘colloidal’’ matter in them have 
an influence on growth (7 and 5 
The permeability, plasticity, thick 
ness, and mottling of subsoil hori 
zons have been shown to influence 
the growth of forest stands 
and & Variation in the level of 
mineral nutrients, generally, has 
not been shown to affeet growth as 
greatly as differences in the physi 
cal properties of the soil 
The Region 

The coastal plain extending from 
central Virginia to upper South 
Carolina has a uniform climate 
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price of $35 per thousand. Today 
the company provides employment 
for 130 men and has an annual 
payroll of approximately $200,000 
It now produces only 4.5 million 
board feet annually; but through 
more complete processing, it has in- 
creased its average sale price to $95 
per thousand. It now maintains a 
lumber inventory of about two mil 
lion board feet. In 1942 the com- 
pany was on its way out of busi 
ness; today it sees its lands becom- 


ing more productive year by vear 


Richard N. Gaiser 


Soil scientist, Central States Forest Ex 
periment Station, Columbus, Ohio 


Yearly precipitation averages 
slightly less than 50 inches. Two 
hundred frost-free days may be ex 
pected each vear 

The parent materials for coastal 
plain soils were transported by wa 
ter from the Appalachian Moun 
tain and Piedmont Plateau regions 
and deposited on the ocean bed. A 
number of geologie uplifts raised 
the ocean bed to form a series of 
terraces, the present land surface 
of the coastal plain. The upper or 
western terraces are old and high 
and show strong topographic devel 
opment. The seaward or eastern 
terraces, being younger, are less 
well developed topographically 

The more mature soils are asso 
ciated with well-developed topogra 
phi Such soils, the Norfolk, Cra 
ven, and related series, occupy large 
areas in the upper coastal plain and 
smaller areas on the higher ground 
of the middle and lower plains 
Dunbar, Lenoir, and related se 
ries are of greatest extent on the 
central terraces and occur on poor 
ly drained areas of the upper ter 
races and better drained land of 
the seaward terraces. The lower 
plain contains large acreages of 
Portsmouth, Bladen, and related 
series. These occupy smaller areas 
of poor surface drainage on. the 
central and upper coastal plains 
The conditions of surface drainage 
excellent imperfect, or poor, serve 
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as a key 6) to the identification of 
soils and topography 
Loblolly pine (P. taeda 
the most important ¢ 
of the region. It 


stands or mixed with arious 


woods and Virginia, pond, Ik 


leaf, slash, and “ure shor 
pines. Small, ind 
pure loblolly prin 
n ag 
of 


nant trees 


(FEET) 


Field and Laboratory Methods 


Observations fe his study wer 


S/ITE INDEX 


provided by 202 ei 
fifth acre 
gle soil type 


tribution of plots 
classes Is presente 
Heights of 
dominant tres 

an Abney 


was detern 


HEIGHT OF DOMINANT TREES 


from four 


30 40 50 60 
AGE OF STAND (YEAAS) 


rves for lolly pine growing 


was kept to a minimun do site index curves vary in 
samples for analysis were their mean and sha er broad 
ithdrawn from the entire sample change 1 topography; do soil 
quartering. Moisture and xvlene “( I affect the growth of lob 
alents were determined by the Hiv pine; if the properties of the 

“tl employed in the Fores nl do aff rrowtl the effect 
Laboratory of Duke Univer | il characteristics similar 
ibitional water. as for grou soils, and what is the 

the error when site 


ated from soil proper 


equation 
ta (based upor 

ninants and co 
dominants j he age of 50 vears 


Phe above equation is developed in 
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Fig. 1. and is compared with the 
mean curve from Mise. Pub. No. 50 
Because the data ob- 
tained in the course of this study 
are more numerous, more restricted 
in geographic range, and not heav- 
ily weighted by observations on 
very young stands, they will be 
used in the subsequent analysis 
To detect variation in the shape 
of site index curves with changes 
in topography, the data were 
grouped after the classification 
scheme of Lee (6) into three sur 
face drainage classes: Well, imper 


fectly and poorly drained soils 
Statistical tests showed that the 
mean level of site index was differ 
ent in each of these topographic 
classes but that the shape of the 
curves was identical for the three 
elasses (Table 3, Fig. 3 


Schumacher 7) suggests that 


the volume growth of loblolly pine 
may be deseribed by an equation 
whose independent variables are 
the reciprocal of age, the site index, 
and the ratio of site index to age 

By allowing height growth to re 
place volume growth, and by using 
soil characteristics to replace the 
site Index term, the expression may 
be adapted for statistical investiga 
tion of the significance of soil ehar 
acteristics, A preliminary, graphic 
analvsis showed that depth to the 
least permeable horizon and the im 
bibitional water value of the least 
permeable subsoil horizon gave 


greatest promise us independent 


variables for the estimation ol site 
index 
H ‘ \ ( re 
la 0 gon W I 
M.S Obs. | 
1] 
ns 64 
t ro diff 


The estimates of site index based 


of depth te 


upon the reeiproca 


least permeable horizons and the 


imbibitronal vatet valu ot the 
le ast perme abl subsoil were pat 


Fig. 2 Height age curves for loblolly 
pine. Curve A is from U.S. Dept Agric. 
Mise. Pub. No. 50. Curve B is from 
Equation 1 


TIONAL WATER (PERCENT 

Fig. 4 Estimated site index of ltoblol 

pine for soils of good ! rfect sur 

fice lr nag 


tially suecessful, Ilowever, it ap 
peared that thes variables operate 
in concert rather than independ 
ently. This trend was exploited by 
employing the sum and difference 
of the lowarithms of each of the im 
dependent variables: transformed 
these variables become logarithm 
depth plus (or minus logarithm 
imbibition water values A re 
analysis of the data as a whole 
showed a very significant regres 
sion of site index on the logarith 
mic form of these variables 


Indi idual regressions were pre 


pared for each of the three classes 
of soils based upon surface drain 
age. The individual regressions, ex 
cept for the soils of poor surtace 
drainage. were significant with re 
spect to the coded logarithmic sums 
of the depth to the least p rmeable 
horizon and the imbibitional water 
value of the least permeable hori 
gon. The logarithmic difference, as 
an added effect, was not significant 
The poorly drained soils were sub 
divided. following the classification 


of Lee (6 according to the plas 


100 
so 
® 
60 
~ 6 ro 80 


act 


Fig. 3.-Height- age curves for loblolly 


pine by surface drainage classes. Poor 


surface drainage \ imperfect surface 
drainage (B), good surface drainage (C 
4 
eo 
ro 
WATER (PERCENT 
Fig Estimated site index of loblolly 
pine for soils of poor surface drainnge 
nd plastic subsoils (Eq 
Fo 
2 
TH 
Fig. ¢ Estimated site index of loblolly 
pine for soils of poor surface drainage 


ticity of the subsoil. The site index 
for poorly draimed soils underlain 
by a friable subsoil is significantly 
related to the reciprocal of the 
depth to the least permeable hori 
zon. The poorly drained soils char 
acterized by plastic subsoils fol 
lowed the relation previously shown 
for well and imperfectly drained 
classes of soils. When the individ 
ual regressions are compared for 


the purpose of discovering differ 


A 
“or. 
273 
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4 
nd friable subsoils (Eq. 4 
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ences among them, it is found that 
a single equation describes site in 
dex for the good or imperfectly 


drained soils 


that a second equation differing 


from the preceding b a constant 


dleseribes t for poorly 

dra.ned soils with plasti 
» 

and that a third equation. of differ 

ent tory tleserpbes te nel 

solls of poor surfias drainage and 


tt able subse 


The foregoing equations appear as 


families of curves in Figures 4. 5 


and 6. Estimates of site index based 
Equat ons 2) 3. and 4 mav be 


expected to be ten pereent error 


Discussion 


The results o the analvsis ean 
be simplified for practical use by 
been prepared to show observed 
mean site indices by soil series and 
Without 


the benefit of measure ent nor the 


strlace Iratnage 


help of soil lanl an be 
classed bv its surfa 
Land of poor surface dramage, po 
OSTTIS excepted is of sivnificantlsy 
higher quality than better draimmed 


land. Beeause poorly do land 


IS proportionately re frequent in 
the lower coastal plan te quality 
isgenerally higher inthe lower than 
middle or upper coastal plain. Pre 
eiton in the estimate of land qual 
itv can be gained wi soil series 
ire recognized or where suitabl 
soil maps are available. The Craver 
series, atone tt well crammed s Is 


tends to be s iper rto the Norfolk 


series anal both ar {1 wh rher 
quality than dun sand. TI m 
perfectly drained soils are not su 
perior to the better drained soils 
but among the imperfect 
soils the Leon series is ! nferior 
tothe Dunbar, Leno M 
series, while the Roar wren te 


vain in precision is possible i 


extremely productive. Mean. site 


indices vary but little among the 


poorly drained soils despite wide 
differences im subsoil characteris 
tics. The Coxville, Bladen, and 
Portsmouth series have a mean site 
index Just below ninets The Elk 
Ton series represented by six obser 


ations in these data appears to be 


asoilof very high quality 
Loni | Ry So 
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(rreater accuracy tn estimates of 
site index can be attained if depths 
to the subsoil, or more accurately 
to the least permeable subsoil hori 
zon are measured Measurement 
an be accomplished by means of a 
soll auger. Table 5 supplies esti 
mates of site index for the more 
frequent soil series by ile pth class 
s This table has been constructed 
by use of Equations 2. 3. and 4 
vith the imbibitional water valu 
or each series at its mean. A final 
irement of the imbibitional water 
value of the subsoil ean be mad 
lt us not felt that this final gain in 
ision likely” to petisa te 


or the field and laboratory ef 


ort 


necessary for its fulfillment. Mean 


mbibitional water values for some 


al plain series are given 
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Aside from the practical use of 
these data, it is noted that the re 
sults are in partial accord with 
site quality studies made upon lob 
lolly pine growing in the lower 
Piedmont Plateau. Coile (3) found 
that site quality decreased with in 
creasing imbibitional water value 
of the subsoil; this situation is re 
ersed in the coastal plain. The dif 
ferences in the geological history 
and the water regime of the Pied 
mont and coastal plain offer several 

lues to the change in trend. The 
well drained soils of the coastal 
plain, because of their topographic 
position, may be compared witl 
Piedmont soils. Amone the well 
drained soils, subsoils are relativels 
permeable to water and root 
movement when compared with the 
majority of Piedmont subsoils. A 
decrease in subsoil permeability in 
these soils of the coastal plain pre 
vents rapid internal drainage and 
inereases the net availability of 
water in both the surface and sub 
soil horizons. Piedmont soils are 
generally found to have a much 
thinner mantle of surface soil and 
to have a less permeable subsoil 
Under the latter circumstances, re 
tarding the movement of water may 
lead to its dissipation by surface 
runoff and subsurface flow with no 
increase in its net availability. The 
lower permeability of Piedmont 
soils also may seriously limit) the 
development of roots in subsoil ho 
rizons while the range of permea 
bilities observed in the well drained 
coastal plain soils may not. strik 


ingly reduce root extension 
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Summary 


Site index curves have been pre- 
pared for loblolly pine growing in 
the coastal plain region of Virginia 
and the Carolinas. It has been 
shown that these curves are similar 
in shape for all classes of topogra- 
phy, but that mean site index is 
higher on land of poorer surface 
drainage than land of better sur 
face drainage. Physical soil char 
acteristics of the depth to imper 
meable subsoil horizons and the im 
bibitional water value of the least 
permeable subsoil horizon affect the 
growth of loblolly pine. The effect 
of these soil characteristies on site 
quality has been quantitatively de 
seribed. It is found that one equa 
tion describes the regression of site 
index upon the depth to the least 
permeable subsoil horizon and the 
imbibitional water value of that ho 


rizon for soils of good or imperfect 
surface drainage. A similiar equa- 
tion, varying from the first by a 
constant, describes site quality for 
those poorly drained soils having 
plastic subsoils. A third equation, 
varying in form from the others, 
describes site index in terms of the 
depth to the least permeable hori 
zon for those poorly drained soils 
having friable subsoils. A practical 
method for applying these results 
in forest management has been out 


lined 
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Recent Experiments in Administering and 
Charging for Camping and Picnicking 
Privileges on the National Forests’ 


A NEWS ITEM on January 12, 1949 
to the effect that the Forest Service 
was going to charge for the use of 
recreational facilities on an experi 
mental basis, starting at the begin 
ning of the 1949 vacation season, 
was carried in the leading news 
papers of the nation. The announce 
ment Was not important enough to 
command headline space, and to 
many it went entirely unnoticed 
However, the item was received by 
local forest visitors with some con 
cern and with mixed feelings 
“Why is the Forest Service sud 
denly charging for the use of im 
proved camp and pienic areas when 
for over forty vears they have been 


free has been a question quite 


frequently asked of rangers, super 


“Any views expressed herein are those 


of the author nd not necessarily those 


of the U. S. Forest Service 


visors, and even regional foresters 
To answer this question, and the 
many others that have been asked 
in connection with the new charge 
policy, it IS necessary to look into 
the recreation situation in the na 
tional forests. 

Most of the recreation facilities 
in the national forests were con 
structed by the Civilian Conserva 
tion Corps during the 1930's. Rus 
tic tables, fireplaces, foot bridges 
and toilet facilities have a normal 
life expectaney of from 10 to 20 
vears. During the war, mainte 
nance and development work in 
this field were largely suspended 
Many of these improvements have 
now passed their life expectanes 
and are deteriorating from use and 
exposure faster than they can be 
replaced or maintained with the 
limited funds now available. Ree 
reational use of the national for 
ests Is growing steadily, many pop 
ular areas are regularly over 


crowded and the problem of main 


lolly and shortleaf pines in the lower 
Piedmont region of North Carolina 
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taining essential sanitation and fire 
protection on all areas is becoming 


increasingly diffienlt 


Congressional Mandate 


Except during the years when 
relief labor and funds were avail 
able, the Forest Service has been 
doing its recreation work through 
annual appropriations. For the 
fiscal vear 1948 the Pacifie North 
west Region of the Forest Service 
received only about seventeen per 
cent of the funds needed to handle 
properly its recreation program 
Each vear there are Appropriation 
Committee hearings, and the fol 
lowing is quoted from the Report 
of the Committee on Appropria 
tions of the House of Representa 
tives on the Department of Agri 
culture Appropriation Bill, Fiseal 
Year 1950 

“One of the activities of the For 
est Service requiring considerable 
amounts of money is that of the 
construction. and maintenance of 
facilities in recreation areas on the 
national forests. The committee be 
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lieves it is entirely possible as well 
as right that the For 


est 


and proper 
should 


‘harges upon those 


Service impose a sched 


ule of using the 


national forest recreational facil 


ities sufficient to offset the expend 


tures required for the construction 


and maintenanee of the facilities 


The principle of requiring the ree 
reationist to pay the eost of serv 


wes to 


ities is recognized, and re 
quirements are imposed and en 
foreed ino man places in the For 
est Ser has 
been tmportuned ar alter vear 
fo provide Inereased appropriations 
for ft mstruction and tinite 

nat of tl recreational 
ithe Ther vould | reater «dus 
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Areas and Charges 


It is too early to draw any defi- 
the 


regions 


nite conclusions regarding 


chara because all 


policy, 


not completed the experiment 
and sent their reports to our Wash 


where they will be 


ington offices 


analyzed. If the findings are not 
conclusive enough, the experiment 
may be continued another year 

In selecting the areas for the 
harge experiment in the Pacific 


Northwest re 
those 


rion, we tried 


stood at 


to pick 


which least an ever 


hance of returning more in the 


way of receipts than the cost of 
Wi 
comparison 
perm 


Service operate d 


supervision and maintenance 
found it desirable, for 


purposes, to have a few thee 


operated Forest 


and free areas within competing 
that 


could 


operate a 


austan Cs of Ca h other so) 


trends of 


he observed. At permittes 


preferences 


ireas we required the permittees to 


keep t areas neat and clean, dis 
pose of garbage currently, main 
tain the improvements and furnish 
f 


random leneths 


of ara \ll 


often 


firewood in tree 


toilets were to be 


policed as as required, and 


toilet paper furnished by the per 


mittees In this region 
allowed to operate st 


vere not 


shing 


urn campers supplies, in or 
the 
Also in this re 


t make the operation of 
par 


riot peri were riven 


but thev were re 


mired » secure a minimum of 


liabilitv imsuran 


“itis i dents DY Users 
Forest) Servi yperated chara 
it namtamed to th sire 
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the 
clined to charge every party that 
he could and therefore the 


hand, 


permittee would be in- 


use fig- 


ures for the permittee operated 
areas are considered a little more 
accurate than for the Forest Ser- 
Vice-operated areas 

Charges for pienicking and 


were for both 
and permittee- 
For the 


90 cents per night, or 


camping the 


Forest 


Sane 
service 


operated areas camping 


charge was 


$45.00 per week for each car party 


of not over 6 adults. For pienick 


ing a charge of 25 cents per day 


was made for each car party of not 


For both 


and picnicking, no charge 


over 6 adults camping 


was made 
for 


‘hildren under 12 vears 


re were 10 charge areas in 
operation in this region this vear 


Kive forests in and 2 in 


Washington participated in the ex 
periment. The Mt. Hood. Siuslaw 


Qbregon 


and Snoqualmie forests had two 
charge areas each, one of which was 
permittee-operated and the other 


Forest Service oy rated 
Costs and Returns Compared 
The 4 Forest 
operated 
pte 


Service areas were 
June 25 and 
total 


2.518 over 


hetween 


ber 5, and received a 


of 2.805 picnie parties 
and 77 

Total 
Service-operated 


&? 190.75 


night wer klv 
ample parties 


from all 


areas were 


receipts 


rrest 


made 


the 


st studies were 
at Paradise Forest 
Toll 


Camp on 


were 
io, respectively. At Toll 


ruarad 


ol a 
247! 
isstl 
SIX hours 


olleetions This left 


eports, report 
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fected by the charge 6500 phir M 
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t represented and $542 
i nt of the ate the recreat 
standards required of permittees spent a 
Forest Ser plovees were on hours I 
‘ , duty only 40 hours a week, so con ise permits. Thirty re a 
} nlete supervision and olleetions wer spent during tl mak 
| eneral tl avo Vas ut ! 
take n midweek when recreation onl t one-third of the guard's Tes 
ie ise was low Forest Ser e at ti maintenance and clean-up ; 
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tendants were required to pertort Work 
tion. If th nts ca | 
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tion that manpower will be wasted 
whenever Forest Service personnel 
are used to operate charge areas. 

The operating cost figures have 
not been thoroughly analyzed, but 
it is my belief that the fees col- 
lected in the Porest Service-oper 
ated areas will barely pay for the 
extra work involved in making col 
lections 

The 6 permittee-operated areas 
received a total of 2,692 piemie par 
ties. 2.094 overnight camping, and 
11 weekly camping parties. Total 
receipts from the permuttee-oper 
ited areas were $1,753.25 for the 
season. This amounts to $146.00 
per month per permittee Tor wages 
and operating expenses. In most 
cases the fees collected were not 
considered enough to pay a reason 
able salary to permittees who oper 
ated their areas as separate enter 
prises. As a result, it Is not likely 
that permittees can again be ob 
tained for some of the areas used 
this vear 

In most of the charge areas from 
one to ten percent ol the users com 
plained about the charge idea, On 
the Snoqualmie, 700 car parties 
were estimated to have driven into 
one area, noticed the charge sign, 
and departed. The used figures 
for this area show that two thirds 
of the car parties entering it 
turned away This is an excep- 
tional case, for there are a number 
of competing free campgrounds in 
the vicinity It was also interest 
ing to note that 75 percent of those 
actually using this particular area 
returned to it later in the season 
Their reason for this was that they 
had found charge areas better su 
pervised and cleaner, and fuel 
wood was alwavs available to them 
In this region we observed that, 
recardless of the charge status, ree 
reation visitors appreciate clean 
orderly campgrounds, and will 
usually show more respect for them 
by kee ping them cleaner than those 


which they find in disrepair 


It is my belief that this region 
has about a dozen camp and picnic 
areas which might be operated per 
manently by permittees on a 
charge basis to the benefit of all 
concerned. These are larger devel 
oped areas receiving heavy Use, ad 
jacent to resorts. If they were 
operated in connection with the re 
sorts, they should provide a rea 
sonable revenue to the operators 
for the effort involved Mainte 
nance by a permittee would relieve 
the Forest Service of this expense 
and the public would be assured of 
better services than would nor 
mally be possible if operated Tree 
But even if this number were oper 
ated on a charge basis, maintenance? 
of the 


erounds in this region would have 


remaining 1,100) camp 


to be financed from other sources 

Although no ski area in the na 
tional forests has been placed on a 
charge basis, such a possibility was 
presented by the National Ski As 
sociation to its member clubs last 
fall. To the question ** What would 
be the reaction of your skiers to a 
proposal that Congress authorize 
federal bureaus to collect fees for 
use of improved recreation facil 
ities —the receipts to vo directly 
into a fund for maintenance, new 
construction and administration of 
the National Ski As 
sociation was surprised to find that 


the areas 


17 of 62 of its member elubs re 
porting were in favor of such fees 
Skiers apparently are not adverse 
to paving, providing they receive 
direct benefits from the fees. Un 
der existing laws national f 
receipts cannot be used for recrea 
tion purposes 

A law (Section 500, Title 16 
[SA passed on March 4, 1915 
provides that 25 percent of “all 
moneys received’? during each vear 
from each national forest shall be 
paid to the state in which such na 
tional forest is situated. A. later 


amendment to this law provides 


that 10 percent of ‘‘all moneys re 

ceived’? from the national forests 
within a state during each fiscal 
vear shall be available at the end 
of such year to be expended on 
roads and trails within the national 
forests in such state. Another law 
allows the Forest Service the right 
to do timber stand improvement 
work paid for from moneys de 

posited by timber purchasers. It is 
evident. therefore, that the idea of 
‘taking money trom its source,’’ 
as it were, to be used for luproy 

ie oO developing the areas trom 
which received is not new At the 
present time there Is a bill (IER 
2419) introduced by Congressman 
Tackett of Arkansas, which would 
amend the Act of March 4, 1915 
to provide **Ten per centum of all 
monevs received from each na 
tional forest during each fiscal vear 
shall be available at the end there 
of to be expended by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for the develop 
ment, maintenance, and operation 
of national forest recreational re 
sources and areas, including wild 
life resources.’” The Report of the 
Ilouse Committee on Agriculture 
points out that the 10 percent pro 
vision of this bill would yield a 
revenue of approximately $35,000 

000 per year on the basis of pres 
ent national forest receipts. The 
report further points out that the 
existing Forest Service appropria 
tion for administration and main 
tenance of recreation facilities is 
£1.100,000, and that a more ade 
quate job could be done if this bill 
acted Proponents of the 


were et 
bill feel that although some rev 
enne can be derived and savings 
made in maintenance by charging 
for the use of some recreation 
areas. the bulk of the funds for the 
operation, maintenance and devel 
opment must come through appro 


priations or through a law which 


will allow a percentage of national 


forest receipts he used for these 


purposes 
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Training Alaska Wildlife 
Workers 


The Interior Department Appro 
Act for 
funds lor 
Wildlife 
This 


tablishment of a 


priation the current vear 


included enlarging the 
Cooperative Research Unit 


Program has permitted es 
new 
laska 


member of the 


unit at the 
Nei] W 


University ot 
Hoslev, a 
ol \mertean 
transferred from Washington, D.C 
to rbantl 


leader 


Foresters. has been 
\laska to serve as 


unit and to train student 


in the teehnieal aspeets of wildlife 
1 mar 


training 


restoration. ane avement 


Providing facili 


thes i ska is long overdue. Ohut 
ofa resident population ot O00 
Humans, seattered over land ares 
State of Texas t has been esti 
mated that 32.000 persons depend 
vhall ol to er substanti 
part, rive nd i! ninials 
Cans ivelihood Sharp 
rel the Ise oof airplane 
expedit me eilitate tt el inte 
he baek eountev, have stepped up 
‘ rvest wildlite 
record bev Wolve ! 
eovets re le ne an ever-mereds 
\larmine looling 
ip haa ‘ irred 
eure entio The same 


funds and facilities to support the 


units are provided hy the college or 
UNnIVersity 


the 


the conservation depart 
Wildlife Management 
Institute, and the [ S. “Fish 
Willits These partie 


pants administer the training pro 


ment, 
and 


sery lest 


ams through loeal coordinating 


committees on which eaeh is 
and 
Alaska, but in that ter 


Kish and Wildlife Ser 


rep 


resented Same 


pattern al 
financing administering ap 
plies to 


ritoryv thre 


iwe doubles for the lacking state 
conservation department 
Major objectives of these Co 


operative establishments are (1) to 


train personnel for responsible 
positions im the field of wildlife 
management to conduet rm 


seureh basie to the proper utiliza 


tron of these resoupres >) To pre 


mote edueation through such means 


as demonstrations leetures and 
publications, and | to provide 
techmieal assistance to state conser 
ation departments nd other 


aveneies in ther wildlife manage 


ment problen 
This Coonerative Unit Proeran 
was launched in 1985.) Graduates 


end of the 194s 


Availabilit at 


tot 
totaled O74 at the 


eollewe-tt 

erent boon to the state 
departments, partienlar ! 
the conduet of Pitty n-Robertsor 


ites 1 ittached to these feder 
projects. Tlad this ready 
rl at properly nstriete i 


‘ ‘ corre ro 
Pit in-Robertson project etivi 
es could not e been realized 


Ro Revrierrorp 


Fish ane 
Wildlife Nervice 


Planting Loblolly Pine Out- 


side Its Natural Range 


erowth ceharaeteristies in 


heen 


parts ot the world outside its nat 
well 
often 


ural range, but it is not so 


known that the species 


thrives under conditions quite dif 


ferent from those of its natural 


habitat. It thrives in a number of 


countries where the elimate is mild 


er than in the southeastern United 


States. but where moisture condi 
tions may be more erratic. In the 
United States if has been erown 
with considerable SUCCESS more 
than a hundred miles north of its 
natural range 

In Australia, along the west 
eoust ol Queensland and New 
South Wales where winters are 
mild and rain-fall is adequate 
loblolly pine has been planted for 
about ovears Seed obtained 


from these trees is said to have a 


viabilitv of about 
New Zealand the 


1906 and its growth 


60 pereent. In 
} 


spec S has hee 


is comparable to the best sites 


i} North 
Its latitudinal 


Dears ta ln 


Amu riean 
range limit) ap 
south as lat 


eoust of 


Hokitika on the west 


South Island. It has also been sne 
cessfully introduced into parts ot 
South Afriea and has done well on 
the Uruguay eoast of South 


America 

United States it 
Placerville, 
Califort where 2O vear old trees 


height. This 


trees vrownh 
in North Carolina on with 
site class of between TL and TEE. 


planted 


soils 


weste 


tS 
natural boun 


laries it has been widely plantec 


nd continues to exhibi 


ol 


(rrowtl 


approxima 
Trees Site 
Carolina have 
and west ot 


ore parts ol 


Pennessee. southern soutl 


ern Indiar western Kentueks 


ind eentra Jerse It has 


New 


SLICCESST 


otes 

: 

‘ ; 
planted 

q 
program work. Evidencing this ts 
ive 

¥ ‘ \ ! ‘ \ 

en \\ neton, Orewor 
the whole it sor ! | 
ne Whi of leo Is on 
didates been lacku the as an ornamental it bat! 
utstandin ontributions§ thre states 
restoration and better management 
‘ mere r deterrent In regions adjoin 
{4 | this erly and wester! 
rst the ! ! e 
te } ine that of cdamin 
ne ftald in eastern Nort 
e ‘ vard been reeorded mort 
center inereases to number 
of educational institutions now r It is well known that loblolly 
ceiving assistance. Int tate pine has been planted in many planted to an 
j 
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elevation of 2,000 feet in Te nressee, 
although seedlings planted at the 
same elevation in Henderson Coun 
ty, North Carolina were killed, 
presumably by low temperature 
In areas still further north, 
such as Pennsylvania, the species 
does not do so. well Seedlings 
grown from seed in Baston died 
of undetermined cause and it. is 
commonly obse rved that needles oft 
trees in Ohio and southern Indiana 
are winter-killed. They turn brown 
during the summer and are drop 
ped, but new ones are formed and 
the trees recover. Trees grown in 
he Missouri botanieal garden wer 
reported to lye BS vears old and 
onl 3 feet tall, but this ras he 
related to a drier climate as well as 
to the faet that this is over 200 
Hes north ob its natural range 


Loblolly pines planted far nort! 


er rom winter-killing but are 
ore ceptible to ies d mage and 
bv sap-suckers thar 


i ative 
pines. Whether winter-killing is 


essication of the leaves 


= 


when the soil is at a low tempera 
ture, or whether it is caused by 
t influence of low te hipera 
ure on the leaves is not known 

JOUNSON PARKER, 

pt of Botany, 

/ of Idaho, Voscow 


Professor Champion Looks 
At American Forestry 
Professor H. G. Champion has 

a most imteresting article in the 

September number of the Empire 

Forestry Review entitled, **Sus- 

tained Yield Management in 

Western America.’’? It is based on 

his visit in August and September 

1948 to the West Coast 
The well known and outstand 

ybservations 


ing British forester’s ¢ 
ire both keen and penetrating. He 


sited the Shelton Cooperative 
Sustained Yield Unit and found 
t extremely worthwhile as heip 


ine to solve what he observed as 


eli ol 


manavemen 


having features not so desirable 
as the United States plan, mainly 
that the licensee has to pay all 
charges for management and taxes 
for the combined acreage. 

Ile says, ‘‘It will take some 
time to put into practice, the 
methods that are ultimately adop 
ted over the large areas coneern- 
ed.” The solution is of far more 
importance than local or national 
interest, since it involves an im 
portant part of the world’s timber 
resources Ile takes a hopeful 
viewpoint, saying that the days 
of ‘‘ereaming” the forests are 
nearly gone, and close and eftiei 


f the raw ma 


ent management ¢ 
terial is partly developed in. the 
pulp and paper industry 
It would be helpful if other 

prominent foresters from abroad 
were sin ilarly given the oppor 
tunity to visit the important tim 
ber areas to make their reactions 
known to American foresters 

\. B. Reeknacen, 

Technical of Forestry, 


Sf Regis Paper Company 


Forest Pest Surveys in the 
Northeast 

In 1949, for the first time in the 
Northeast, full-seale aerial sur 
veys were made to determine the 
extent and degree of defoliation 
by a forest insect. They were 
made by Hl. J. MaeAloney and 
associates at the New  Ilaven 
Conn. laboratory of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quar 
antine. The area covered included 
not only the northern part of the 
spruce-fir region in Maine known 
10 be infested by the spruce bud 
worm, but extended southward to 
Moosehea wake and Jackman 
The s Irvevs eame as a result of 
the enactment of the Forest Pest 
Control Aet. in 1947 and appro 
priation of funds by Congress in 
1949 

Two planes were used. One was 
state-owned pontooned 
combe operated bv a state crew 
The other was a high-wing Aero 
nica monoplane owned by the 
Caribou Municipal Airport, but 


hired and used by a federal crew 
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Late in June it was observed that 
as little as 25 percent destruction 
of the 1949 foliage by the spruce 
budworm, even on individual 
» the unaided 


trees, was visible t 
eve at altitudes up to 200 feet 
along the line of flight. Krom 
June 28 to July 9, when defolia 
tion was most apparent, the sur 
vey to determine the extent and 
degree of defoliation was made 

Some preliminary work — on 
aerial photography was done by 
a Navy photographie unit, flying 
in a two-motored Beecheraft over 
the Stockholm-Cross Lake area, 
where some of the heaviest bud 
worm feeding occurred in’ both 
14s and 1949. There still remains 
much to be learned about the use 
of airplanes in obtaining photo 
graphs that will adequately de 
lineate defoliated forested areas 
Considerable time will be spent in 
1950, therefore, in developing 
techniques in aerial surveys to tie 
in defoliation with different forest 
tvpes and in the use of aerial 
photography for deteeting forest 
msect damage and spotting 
curately on eruise 

In cooperation with the state 
entomologist of Maine, an in 
tensive ground survey of spruce 
budworm ege@ masses was made 
late in July. Flight maps were 
used for selection of some of the 
sampling areas. With the excep 
tion of a small area sampled by 
the state employees near the 
Quebee line west of Jackman, this 
egg-mass survey was carried out 
mn the northern part of Aroostook 
County. Valuable information was 
obtained the probable 
1950) populations, particularly in 
stands where additional airplane 
spraying will be carried on 

In August, in cooperation with 
the States of Maine, New Hamp 
shire Vermont, and New York 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineer 
ing. and the I S. Forest Service 
a comprehensive wround survey of 
birches was also carried out Ap 
proximately 120 survey plots were 
established n hardwood stands 
from the Penobseot River in 
Maine to the western slopes of the 
Adirondack Mountains in New 


York. All survey crews made gen 


ie 
= 
a 
Ao, 
i 
: 
> 
the vreatest single prob —_! 
: the West Coast. He is less fay 
o, orably impressed with the forest 
Columbia, whieh he regards 
| 


beech ale Neetr aat eK 


Plantation surve 


lucted on an enla 


coopera 


urves were made in 
tion with the conservation depart 
ments of Massachusetts and New 
York with the entomology and 
forestry departments in Connecti 
eut. New Hampshire, and Maine 
In the New England States em 
phasis was placed on tl white 
pine weevil In Ne Yor! al 


though the presence of weevil and 


saw flies received attention, the 
main stress was placed on the 
European pine shoot moth. This 
nseet Is a serious enemy ol red 
pine on plat tations. wherever low 
winter temperatures 1°) and 
lower! do not exert a controlling 
effect on the hibernating iterpil 
tars The estern counties of New 
Yor marke y area 
where ali has been severe 
There are extensive plantations in 
this area, and additional planting 
ntemplated in the future. The 
purpose of the urve' thre refore 
as to determine vhere the mseet 
wa most prevale nt and whether 
there were localities where red 
ould be planted without 
langer of severe damage It began 
n state-owned reforestation areas 


in the two western counties ilong 
the Pennsvivania line, Chatauqua 
and Cattaraugus, and was) con 
tinued eastward as tar as possible 
within the time available 


New York has close to a million 


rf orest plantations As 
quickl is time and available 
awe t each forest «dis 
trict by irveved, In New 
the tate organizations 
offer tat eooperation nm 

ry ntat maps and re 
in providing 

} t \ members or 

t { piantations 


The wi furnish intormation on 
the status of forest insects through 
out the area, the trends of infest: 
tions, and will eontribute to the 
solution ol problems eonceerning 


Thre ot sites or eoniterous 


EEF 
Southwestern Ranges Fifty 
Years Ago 


Western stock 
writer has 


On all the 
which the 
visited there have existed mans 
sma areas In eultivated fields 
unused pastures, feneed railroad 
rights of wavy, and similar situa 
tions whieh are in their virgin 
state or have so far reeovered 
from overstocking as to bear tes 
timony to the original productivity 
of the soil. Things are far dif 
ferent in large areas of southern 
\rizona Llere 


are very rare, cultivated fi 


unused pastures 


lds are 
fewer in number, and the destrue 
tion is so complete that Im man 
oealities even the railroad right ot 
Wi as recovered but litth in 
three or four vears’ time. On the 
river bottoms a few indications otf 
luxuriant growths of grass are 
found, but in nearly every case 
even in sueh favored  loealities 
there is littl asic from this 
evidence, the aetual original eon 
ditions being very mueh modi 
fied 

‘From the evidenee given bv 
everv old settler eonelusion 
could be reached other than that 
of misuse of the range countrs 
and that the destruetion was great 
er than in the more favored ranges 
at the Northwest Hlow the des 
trnetion of the range eould be so 
nent complete Is somewhat he 
the eoneeption al 


ir with the el 
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muilletin, in further efforts to 
obtain first-hand comparisons of 
existing and former range condi 
ons, distributed a detailed ques 
among a number of 
ranehers and settlers in southern 
Arizona 

“The answers returned, re 
ported Griffiths, ‘‘have been very 
suggestive and indicate an intel 
ivent, active interest in the ques 
tions which are of sueh vital im 
nortanes to the stoek erowers 
loeated on the publie domain. Two 
ot these, however, appear of suel 
veneral exeellence and indicat 
such a keen insight into the forage 
problems that they are reproduced 
in full 

One of these letters, signed by 
Col Il. (. Tooke of the Sierra 
Bonita Ranch, dated December 11 
1900. cited an experienee of 35 
vears in the territory on whieh he 
was reporting ‘These regions 


[Santa Cruz, San Pedro, and Sul 


phur Spring Valley] have been 
diminished in grazing facilities 
fully 50 pereent in 25 vears. The 


San Pedro Valley in 1870 had an 


abundanes ol willow cottonwood 


sveamore and mesquite timber 
also lara beds of saeeaton and 
grama grasses,  sagebrusl and 


sh of mar kinds. The 


river bed was shallow and g@rass\ 


beautiful with 


a luxuriant growth of vegetation 
Now the river is deep and its banks 
are washed out, the trees and 
underbrush are gone, the saccaton 
has been eut out by the plow and 
grub hoe the mesa has been ewrazed 
by thousands of horses and eattle 
and the vallev has heen farmed 
Cattle and horses going to and 
from feed and water have made 
many trails or paths to the moun 
tains. Browse on the hillsides has 
been eaten off Ihre has destroved 
mich of the shrubbery as well as 


the grass, giving the winds 


ruins sweep to earry awas 


eart loosened by the feet of 


In this way 


20) 
eral observations for evidence of $s 
were Con ef 
lant: 
| 
= 
| 
= 
Plantatio irveys W he econ. preeipitation, configuration of the an 
that Vermont, Rhode Island, New hits of the forage plants of 
Terse und Pes inia will be ¢ revion animals, many water 
sO reads the introduetion wavs have been eut trom the 
The dat the TO49 sut Bulletin 4 of the Bureau of e river bed There is now 
} ral vere Industry dated this bulletu ittle or nothing to stop the great ~ 
‘ rep sent to is made available” throug! ‘ eurrents of water reaching the 
Sant rl with sue tores s to eut 
A As dat eourtesy of Verner Bostick o iver bed Wi i ! a 
| € wh National Ferest Speci arge channels and destrov muet : 
mit veal Avent David Griffiths iithor ot of the land under cultivation, leas 
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ing the river from 10 to 40 feet 
below its former banks. Thus it 
has caused much expense in bring 
ing the water to the cultivated 


lands, and neeessitated much labor 


to dam up the channel and keep 
he irrigating ditches in repair.” 
This damage Col. Hooker attrib 
uted principally to over-stocking, 
reporting: ‘‘in times of drought 
even the roots are eaten and de- 
stroved by cattle, while if not fed 
down or eaten out the roots would 
vrow again with winter moisture 
There were fully 50,000 head of 
stock at the head of Sulphur Spring 
Valley and the valley of the Ara- 
vipa in 1890. In 1900 there were 
not more than one-half that number 
and they were doing poorly.”’ 
The other letter by C. H. Bay- 
less of Oracle. Arizona, in addi- 
tion to answering questions, sub- 
mitted a statement containing a 
forcible expression of the futility 
of attempting to control the range 
without the hel p of the govern 
ment or the ranchers. ‘‘Permit 
me to add that no practieal plan 
ean well be advanced for inereas 
ing plant growth on any open 
range while free for the use of 
evervbody Hence | must respect 
fully urge upon vou the import 
anee of impressing the government 


officials with the f: that no gen 


eral improvement of range coun 
try can be expected until the land 
is placed under individual control 
by lease or otherwise. In a few 
favored spots where such an at 
rangement is now secured through 
loeal conditions good results might 
be accomplished, but the greater 
part of our range country is at 
present a desert and will steadily 
less and productive 
he present range manage 


nent, or rather Jack of it, pre 


Mr. Bayless, drawing on his 15 
‘ irs knowledge ol sal Pedro and 


southern Pinal County wrote as 


follows. ‘‘At that time [15 vears 


before 10 animals were kept in 


good condition where one ean now 
barely exist Ilowever. those 10 
inimais were then 1 ipid \ destroy 
ing the vegetation, not making 
proper use of it 

\bout 12 vears ago the San 


Pedro Vall v consiste dof a narrow 


strip of subirrigated and very fer 
tile lands. Beaver dams checked 
the flow of water and prevented 
the eutting of a channel. Trappers 
exterminated the beavers, and less 
grass on the hillsides permitted 
greater erosion, so that within 4 
or 5 years a channel varying in 
depth from 3 to ZO feet was eut 
almost the whole length of the 
river. Every year freshets are 
carrying away new portions of 
the bottom lands. At present this 
valley is sandy waste from bluff to 
bluff, while the few fields remain 
ing are protected from the river at 
large continuous expense. 
Thus, in addition to curtailing the 
area of good land, the deep ehan 
nel has drained the bottoms, leay 
ing the native grass no chanee to 
recover from the effeets of close 
pasturing. It also makes it more 
difficult to get irrigating water 
onto the surface of the land 

‘Of the rich grama grasses that 
oroginally covered the country 
so little now remains that no ae 
count ean be taken of them. No 
better pasture was ever found in 
any country than that furnished 
by our native grama grasses, now 
almost extinet 

“The present unproductive con 
ditions are due entirels to over 
stocking. The laws of nature have 
not changed Under similar eon 
ditions vegetation would flourish 
on our ranges to-day as it did 15 
vears ago. We are still receiving 
our average amount of rainfall and 
sunshine necessary to plant 
growth Droughts are not more 
frequent now than in the past, but 
mother earth has been stripped of 
all grass covering. The verv roots 
have been trampled out by the 
hungry herds constantly wander 
ing to and fro in search of enough 
food. The bare surface of the 
ground affords no resistance to 
the rain that falls upon it: and 
the precious water rushes aways 
in’ destrnuetive volumes, bearing 
with it all the lighter and richer 
particles of the soil That the 
sand and rocks left behind are 
able to support even the scantiest 
vrowth of plant life is a remark 
able tribute to our marvelous 
climate Vegetation dloes not 


thrive as it onee did. not because 
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of drought, but because the seed 
is gone, the roots are gone, the 
soil is gone 

“Twelve years ago [1888] 
40,000 cattle grew fat along a 
certain portion of the San Pedro 
Valley where now 3,000) cannot 
find sufficient forage for proper 
growth and development. If in- 
stead of 40,000 head, 10,000 had 
been kept on this range, it would 
in all probability be furnishing 
good pasture for the same num 
ber today. Very few of these 
eattle were sold or removed from 
the range. They were simply left 
there until the pasture was des 
troved and the stock then perished 
by starvation.”’ 

BerNarp FRANK, 
U.S. Forest Service. 


Time Now for Silviculture 

It has taken fifty vears for forest 
management in America to reach 
the stage of detailed planning for 
the systematic organization and 
management of the timber re 
source. This involves the formation 
of working circles and compart 
ments for the inauguration of defi 
nite limitation of the periodic cut 
In this stage of planning, the pur 
pose 1s first to assure a sustained 
vield; second, to increase this vield 
through intensive silviculture. That 
this stave has now arrived is shown 
by the recent management plans 
conference of U. 8S. Forest Service 
officials at IHlot Springs, Arkansas, 
at which the status of management 
plans in the ten regions of the ser 
ice was viewed and methods of vig 
orously prosecuting the work were 
formulated 

During this period of five dee 
ades. American foresters have been 
struggling with the problem posed 
by the in pact ot European SVstetis 
of regulating the annual cut, and 
of examples of fully developed and 
organized forests, upon the raw 
undeveloped, inaccessible areas of 
primeval forest, or the ‘devas 
tated’’ tracts of cut over land, to 
which they fell heir. What should 
be done? Were they failing in their 
responsibilities by putting markets, 
fire protection, roads, grazing, and 
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a host of immediate problems first 
and shoving the ambitious ** work 
ing plan’’ of which a few were pre 
pared in the early days, into a pi 
veon hole to collect dust It took 
half a century to realize fully that 
organized sustained vield manage 
ment, which os the ne qua non of 

working plans vas impossible 
until adequate transportation, mar 
kets, and forest protection had ma 
terialized. Regulation of the annual 
ut of relativel inaccessible old 
rrowth forests ad ft iwait the 
time when logging and sales threat 
ened to overeut tl on 
the purchase areas the the when 
there was enough timber to sell te 


ontrol ne necessary 


It was this situation 
forestry in all countries in the mn 
tial stages of development, that 
aused so many foresters and pra 
tical owners tn America to con 
demmn the aping ol Kurope an 
forestry methods, and to belittle the 


theoretical’? instruction in schools 


ind textbooks which dwelt on the 
normal rest ind methods of 
determining a stain mnual cut 
prin pl s that nl rho n this 
ountt n need of lespread 
ippl nt ground 
Unfortunatel tl itt 
vil termed te the 
ilture is Worked out in rey in 
inl 1 tl form 
f the s illed | Itural ss 
ter iu thes SVs 
it the ! it 
ten ther mpl t the 
! il ! is mipract 
| t | t 


nieth reproducing 
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fundamental errors sueh as the se 
lection system applied to Douglas 
fir, we have learned how to secure 
adequate natural reproduction of 
commercial species. Yet this field 
is only partly developed, and we 
have a long way to go 


Viewed in the light of the last 
alf-century, it becomes evident 
irst. that the standard forms of sil 
vienultural cutting known as systems 

elearcutting and plant 
ing. clearcutting with seed trees 
rroup selection, strips, shelterwood 
and in a few cases, pure single tres 
selection), are as indispensable and 
fundamental to forest management 


Actually, in all 


of our efforts. from the initial ‘*see dl 


here as elsewhere 


tree’ cutting on the Chippewa pine 
forests in 1902, we have been com 
pelled to follow one or more, or a 
ombination of these standard SVs 
tems. Yet in certain outstanding 
eases. the wrong system has been 
nivocated, one not adapted to the 
basic ecology of the desired species 
such as the single tree selection svs 


for lobloll 


tel for loneleat and 

pine in the South 
When a svstem goes wrony 

because, under that system, repro 


duetion of the desired species is not 


secured. Tnstead, undesirable kinds 
Tal wer and establish 
to th timate rum of profits at 

sustained eld oof the spectes 


When out fforts tras 


hit 
failed t has been throug! ack of 
inderstanding of the baste requ 
ents of seedlings in their strugg! 
or establishment and sur ival, OM 
Is s the practi seed 


sult is a mass of worthless brust 
trees im pla ‘ rt 
hl nifers or hardwoods 1 am 
th i istatiol 
which atill ntir 
ler ymount imo N 
inal, th State 
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vans. such as selective cutting, to 
the stark necessities of the situa 
tion. Outstanding in this category 
was the shibboleth ‘‘abolish all fires 
in the woods, everywhere!’’ This 
practice has cost the South, in the 
longleaf pine region alone, a sum 
almost bevond computation. It took 
forty vears and milhons of devas 
tated acres before the indispensabl 
role of fire in the establishment of 
longleaf pine was recognized by the 
profession and applied in practice 
Equally 
lack of understanding of the plac 


lamaging has been the 


of fire in securing reproduction ot 
loblolly pine in place of inferior 
hardwoods The attitude of the 
vreat majority of foresters, witl 
widespread hardwood invasion con 
fronting them on every hand, has 
been that nothing could be done 
about it effectively, and that the use 
of fire was anathema. Only now 
after several decades during which 
hardwoods have captured more 
than half of the former pine areas 
s the possibility of reversing this 


trend and bringing back fully 


stocked natural stands of pine re 
eiving some of the attention it 
should have had from the begin 
ning. Finally, in 1949 the U.S 
Forester on page in his annual 
report the advocacy of 
burning or seartfication to secure 
eproduction of shortleaf, loblolly 
hus, the second cause of 


ne sound silvicultural 


tems in American forest manage 
ment has lain. not in the plann ny 
of th (seed trees vroup selec 
on, or what not). but in neglectime 


lamental requirements of 


the seedbed and establishment o 


the seedlings. It is just here that 


European practice excels. Other 
vise all thei regulation for sus 
and their refined and 

t orvanization tor produ 

on by the board 
W ive a great deal to learn froa 
ihout reprodu tron 

| s, about which, at least i 


omlanads, we 


{ 

4 
| a 

} 

{ 

| 
t 
| 

Efforts ‘ ttine 

nract \) ler to 
ret f the mor nough the Taets that 
j netantiv ck yatra 
me af forests s and int sto rb It is about tu ve quit siea 
hy rneed methods of insuring the p ny Kuropear theoretical” forest 
tl researe! rest petnuation of all species amd ory imstruetion, and recognize the 
| fact that what thev have learned 
cperiment tut i her ime nab 1) i i 
Rant renrodncing nd vrowing 
wen Ver ‘ vith many meeived notions and poepiiar sie producing saa 
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crops of timber is not so imprae- 


tical as it appeared to be 
Hi. H. CHapMaN. 


Mulching Seedbeds with 
Cellophane’ 

Nursery 

that 


practice generally de 
COVE red 


hold 


verminating me 


mands seedbeds he 


with a muleh in order to 


moisture In the 
particular 
and 


otten 


dium. This’ is true 


with the conifers with red 
cedar where seed is 
the Burlap, 


and prairie hay are 


on 


suriace pine straw, 


some mater 


als commonly used for mulching 
The advantages and disadvantages 
of these various materials are gen 
known 


In 1949, 


erally 


transparent tmiotsture 


proof cellophane was used as a 
bed muleh in the Oklahoma State 
Nursery on a trial basis. These 


trials gave such favorable results 
that further and more extended 
use of this material is being made 
in 1950. The advantages of cello 
phane mulehing were so pre 


] 


nounced on these initial trials that 


mas 


like to try 


Our general ob 


methods 
servations are passed on for what 
wort! Wi 
lated no supporting 

We used a heavy grad 
cellop| an 15.300 
This cellophane 


thing ap 


have aceumu 


data 


thev are 


proot 
inches per pound 
was provided in rolls wei 
140 pounds 


eontained one eontinuous sheet of 


proximatels Kaeh roll 


eellophane 48  inehes wide and 
about 1.275 vards long Cost was 
ipproximately 7 eents per lineal 
vard 
We tried 4 methods of appliea 
tion 1) cellophane above burlap 
2) cellophane under burlap; (3 
cellop rhe alone cellophane 
Pa 


under l-inch mesh poultry 

Each trial was on 100 feet of seed 

bed, 4 feet wide 
We quickly 


learned that cello 


Dphane was durable 


muleh a seedbed without supple 
mental covering material to 
it in place. The 
tore withih a 


and 
and unless burlap, wire net 


shrank 
time, 
other material 


fling, or Was 


action of cellophane 
pane of glass are very 
Within a short 
laid on the 
collected 


similar time after 


the cellophane was 


ground, moisture 


it. forming droplets of water just 


like moisture collects under a praitne 
of glass on a flower port Conse 
quently, the seed and the germi 


nating medium were kept uniforn 


1\ moist 

Daily watering was not neces 
sary as with beds covered with 
burlap only. In faet, direet water 
ing was not possible without first 
removing the cellophane. In ou 
case, Watering Was hot 
at all as there was adequate MOIS 
ture from capillars The 
seed remained undisturbed from 


heal 


The 


the time it was sown until the 


eovering Was removed 


phane was removed when germina 
Tron had proeressed to a stave 
comparable to that allowed under 
burlap COVET 

We found that fall-sown cedar 


beds covered with cellophane get 


minated as much as 3 weeks earlier 


than beds covered Wit! burlay 
only. Germination was more unl 
orm and eonplete Initial growt 
vas more vigorous and this earl 
advantage persisted throughout 


Growing season 
\t digging 


ere were more 


Tithe We found 


seedlings in. the 


‘cellophane mulehed and that 
hey were 1 to 2 inches taller thar 
ose in beds multehed 1 burlap 


wire 


enough to 
hold 
exposed cellophane 


week's 


used 


o hold it in place, its effeetiveness 


and a 


Cellophane mulehing was also 
tried with spring sown ponderosa 
pine. Germination was 5 days 
cellophane than 
The bed did 
from the 
until the 
Density 
and 
» 


They 


fully developed and matured with 


earlier under the 


under burlap alone 


not require watering 


time the seed was sown 


hed covering was removed 


of the seedlings was vreatel 


distribution was more 


seedlings averaged inches 


ler at digging time wert 


lonver secondary needles 


Burlap, when used as supple 
sheet of 
better 


condition, indicating a longer life 


mental covering over a 


cellophane, remained — in 


The burlap was not placed in con 


taet with the soil and remained 
dry, or dried readily after a rain 
The period of use was shortened 
by several days, and when the 


beds were uneovered the burlap 
was rolled up permanent rolls 
for storave 

The use of materials more eco 


nomical than burlap is) entirely 


feasible Since the purpose of this 


covering IS merely to hold the cel 


lopane in plaee it is likely that 


lighter similar to that 


materials, 


ised In grocers stores lor 


onion 


sucks and grapefruit bags, mav be 
satistactor 

This 
vards of fall-sown eedar beds un 


We used 


laver eotton 


vear (1950) we have 1,500 


der cellophane mulching 


about 3-ineh 


yuurrs from a nearby gin for sup 


plemental covering to hold the 


cellophane in place. This materia 
appened to be available 


readily 
as served its 
Ve! well When the 


covered we 


and so far PUP pose 
heds are un 
propose to leave these 


aisles between the 


burrs im the 


heds, gradual working them into 
the Soll as an organie supplement 
ALBERT ENGsTROM, 
{sss Forester. 
Oklahoma Planning 
and Re 


ot 


fant 


SOMTLES Board, 
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was lost 
The 
4, 
: 
: 
that 
1 


Erle Kauffman 


In forestrs SOTHETLIINGS, he 


pen 


be mightier 


ment bores rate, the writ 


ten word has had a big part in 
bringing about more forestry 


And 


who, 


prac 
Erle 


with 


tice on the ground 


Kauffman is one of those 
writer or editorial peneil as 
main iiplement have mace 
the ads 
Erk 


Lone rican 


contributions to 


ancemer ot torestt 


Kauffman is now editor 


Forests, mionthl 


ean 
Terese 
desire to help adv: 
ot forest conser 
retlected in ever 
lor 


Sines ! 


We Present 


Wat 


Ile lost his father be 


tury; he was born in 1900 at 
renton, Va 
Wis tWo and went 


fore he vears old, 


to live with his grandfather at 
Orleans the old 


Krle 


been vreat buddies; the 


famiuls 
and his granddad must 
old gre ntle 
man took him around to visit Civil 


War battlefields in the vicinity, 


have 


among nema tavorites, 


Ilis first contact with forestry 


work field assistant with 


the UL S 


Was as a 
korest Service m the 
California Region. He 
the Forest lor two years, 
1919 to 1921, part of the 
the field and part of the time as a 


Was 
service 


time in 


draftsman in the San Francisco re 

gional office 
Then Erle 

During the 


really got going 


next several vears he 


was a reporter on the Baltiunore 


Sun; secretary and publicity man 
National Community En 
Washington, D. C.; 


editor for the 


aver lot 
terprises in 
echureh and school 
Baltimore 


the Sarasota 


American; city editor of 
Fla 


correspondent for 


Time Fy Sp cial 
NEA 


sy celal writer for 


service, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 
New York and Chicago papers. He 
director on the 
Metro movie lot in 
That 
Bebe Daniels, 
Miles Minter, 


and Ben 


was an assistant 
Holly wood 
for a spell was in the days 


Viola 


Douglas Fair 


wher Dana, 


Mary 
banks 


Turpin were 


ane he 
pictures for these 
ivy twenties 

in California, Erle 
flving some wat 
job flvine one 


western airmail rou 
Monteres 
e route over 1 
s to Reno, Nevada 


e like a 


il to 


and mit 
back on the 
Tew he old De 
as 
ole 


‘ame out 


— 
— & 
m ne pul ed by the Ameri 
estry and his 
tremely ecireuitous route. He had 
certain heen around. Starting 
out on bis own at the age of 17 he K AUF : 
worked wit a Ceologieal Surve hel : 

7 part n Sout (Carolina, worked and told him manv a storv o ‘ star ee 
with the Union Pacifie Railroad on old days 
‘ ag ard le ttended oeal public Se “iso 
on the Angeles National Forest, and Bethel Military Academy in othe 

vas one of the first airmail pilots Virginia; and Business and Cen-— the oe 
in the West elped make avies tral Ilieh Schools and Dowd Pre from S F 
loven newspaper ned at During I917-1S he tool mountal h 
\ | t } Is! at Universit route evel today 
( 
te t thes one o vot nu whet irmatl pilot 
ord certain Randolph Maeon College ( Englist Kiving Coffins 
| er and ever Piston and at Columbia serious smashup, but 
‘ rer that T never Journalism and Philisopliy 
4 t | studied —and taught—joun Erle continued to hold a trans 
t often about t George Washington Ut port pilot’s license for a good 
t ersi During ane betwee! mal ears: the last time if was re sit 
‘ ‘ ‘ wil s sions he worked wit thre newed was in When World 
\ tclonhone eompany in Was tor War If started. he tried to interest 
kore the survevi ob in Sout the Army Air Foree in giving him 
kip ( ead entioned al ob. but the militar seemed to 
4 \ d reporter on the B * think Erle was as old as the record bh 
Erle K Lon the Los Angeles showed 
t ' oe nd prob: All this, I submit, adds up to a 
| ew ot he re? mekeround of ex 
ecord ener nd preliminary training a 
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tor a career in the field of forestry 
In 1926, the U.S. Forest Service 
caught up with Erle again and put 
him in the Washineton, D. C 
office to handle press information 
Erle was now back in the forestry 
fold, and there he staved In 1927 
he joined the staff of the American 
Forestry Association as an. assis 
tant editor of American Forests 
The magazine has been Erle’s 
Number l job ever since The job 
of assistant editor meant every 
thing from reading manuseript and 
making up page format to mes 


+ 


sengering the copy to the printer 
Erle and Miss Lilian Cromelin, the 
other assistant editor, often wrote 
a good share of the Whole contents 
of an issue themselves 

Erle was made associate editor 
of American Forests in 1936, and 
in 1944 he was advaneed to the 
position of editor. lmerican For 
ests has continued to go ahead un 
der his editorship, in appearanee, 
readibility, and scope Its subserip 
tion list has grown. Working al 
Ways with a verv slender budget, 
he has succeeded) wangling 
articles from some of the big 
money writers for a mere token 
payment. Ile has sought and ob 
tained articles from many a fores 
ter, and with deft touches has 
made readable pieces out of con 
tributions from those foresters 
whose major talents lay in other 
fields than writing. And some of 
the best articles the magazine has 
carried were written by Erle 
Kauffman himself. Ilis stores on 
the Mt. Vernon Highway and on 
the Santee-Cooper Rive r project in 
South Carolina were examples of 
outstanding reporting jobs 

Along with meeting the maga 
zine’s monthly deadline, Erle man 
aged to do a lot of other things. He 


handled the Association’s publie 


It\ He worked hard on its mem 
bership eampaigns. Ile helped ar 
range and conduet its annual meet 
and its special events pro 
grams, such as the American [or 
estry Congress held under the 
auspices of the Association in 1946 

mack a hrotion pieture, 
Penn's Woods, for thre Pennsv] 
vania State Forestry Association 
Burnin’ Bill was another movie he 
made, for use in the special eduea 
tional project for forest fire pre 
vention sponsored by the Ameri 
ean Forestry Association the 
southern states during the thirties 
lle wrote articles for other maga 
zines, Including such highly popu 
lar ones as the Saturday Evening 
Post and the JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
Ile wrote two hooks Trees of 
Washington, the Man and the City, 
published during the bicentennial 
observanee of George Washington's 
birth (19382): and Aingdom of the 
Trees, a children’s book on forest 
conservation, (1940 

Erle was the ‘‘daddy"’of the 
Trail Riders of the Wilderness. Ile 
thought up the idea, developed the 
plans, publicized the project, made 
the inumerable necessary arrange 
ments almost single-handed The 
first Trail Rider expeditions lo 
wilderness areas in the national 
conducted in 1983, un 


lorests were 


der Ameriean Forestry Associa 
tion auspices. Exeept for some ot 
the war vears when transportations 
difficulties made the trips imprae 
tieable, Trail Rider expeditions 
have been conducted every Veal 
since. Conducting a bunch of city 

tenderfeet’’ of all ages and both 
sexes on a two-weeks horseback trip 
through wilderness country is no 
small undertaking. That the trips 
have been conducted vear after 
vear without serious mishap, that 


many riders have signed up for re 


peat trips, that those who have 


made the trips have become an en 


thusiastie group of 


boosters all these things are evi 
dence of Erle’s careful planning 
and competent direetion 

Erle Kauffman makes no elaim 
to being a forester in the technical 
selise Modest and soft spoken, he 
would be unlikely to claim special 
distinetion in any field. But fores 
try is certainly Erle’s career. It 
has been his big interest for the 
past 23 vears. He has worked hard 
and effectively for its advance 
ment Ile has written a eood many 
thousands of words in its behalf 
And many of those words have had 
influence in promoting the prae 
tice of forestry and the prestige of 
the forestry profession 

As a reporter, Erle has always 
been fair and unbiased, as an ob 
jJeetive reporter should be Sut 
editorially he is not hesitant about 
speaking up for what he thinks 
is right. And when it comes to con 
servation of natural resources he 
is a real erusade 

In 1931, Erle Kauffman married 
Paula Graff of Washington, D. C.. 
a well-known coneert pianist, with 
a successful background of a dee 
ade with the legitimate theater of 
New York They have 
(ialen, 17. (who wants to be a for 
ester) and a daughter, Mary Anne 
7. Erle and his ehildren are good 
pals. Ile likes to go fishing with 
his son, although he says Galen 
catches the most and the biggest 
Krle plays the piano quite well, 
and he can piek up almost any 
other instrument and make musie 
come out of it I vather that his 
family likes to have him around 
Other people do, too. T never knew 
anvone who didn't like Erle Kauff 
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| not or of the 167 otine 
members ho ed petition 
Al for a referendum on the questiol 
| of federal regulation. Had 1 been 
One tl ! origina 
petition pret ibl outa not 
have been one of the 68 member 
ho? 1 the n of the 
referendum. To find 
rol t! ! I 
| prot 


} t } rst para 

} favored 

a suecinet 

ite, but n 

t of tl rete } ‘ 

a 
| ear eut en on irate 
| onimhed 


Points of View 


Comments on Lyle Watts’ Statement in March Issue 


sue. If Mr. Watts is correet in hits 


SSI nition that the Noeretyv has a 
ready deeided, irrevocably, that 
regu ion IS Necessat the! 
} question Whether this regula 
ae exereied by Thre fed 
el government is a logical one 
f regulatory legislation is enaeted 
by the national government, it will 
tril 1 ke yore 
cedence over any state legislation 
eretolore ol ereafter enacted 
Surel there is no oceeasion for j 
ote by the Society on the aquesttol 


vovernment 


eouragement o wood Ores prac 
tices iver one recownizes this 
( vernment to meet the respor 
But regulation is to 
ACCOMEDIIS the purpose that its ad 
) es e in mind, it must be 

thion ne were vol Pa lel 

a nat nioral hot 


finiteness. | 
t rua \ 143 
! | reat itl 


rtair 
‘ el 
than the 


fate re i or Deel 
ited bw ser ‘ 
t} ho ( nel ite 


‘ Omi} i 
maintain tl standard of 
tion that such offielals might cor 

r essential for? 

lvocate Mir. Watts os 


tended to be paramount and con 
trolling. 


Mr. Watts 


our forest problems 


despairs of solving 
through co 
and technical 


operation education 


assistance. He not only believes 
that compulsion is necessary but 
maintains that effective forest 
practices) can he achieved only 


through the exercise of manda 


tory or minatory action by the 


federal government Conceding 


the accuracy of many of his state 


ments regarding the failure of land 


owners to manage their torest effiel 


ents | st 1] doubt the efficacy ot 


eoereive measures to establish 


forest pract ces | readily 


forest 
the expenditure of national funds 


in the encouragement of appro 


riate forest yractices IS Justifi 
| 

able and advisable. but believe 
the interests of the people of the 


various states would be better 
served by the expenditure ithin 
the states, under state authority, 
of funds derived trom taxation 
vithin those states rather than by 
a svstem of federal distribution of 


taxes that 


same 


mia 
leetion ind administration 


deducted the 


petises have 
fron 


[ am not impressed by 


tender 


this entralization has been un 
necessary unprofitabl and retro 
vressive I am not converted by 
the statement Experience thus 


des small basis for the 


hope 
that state regulation without fed 


ill be 


ery 


W45 


sound 


ad 
| 
| 
= 
! tion of eoncede ir 
For mvself, I would sav that 
that Mr. Watt i! nd in the the — 
partlerpatior while was direct 
ed to the enforcement of the type 
AS 
tion of toward federal 
tie ight not favor the 
regulation ization of authority nm ou nat 
vestit cleral « he } I believe much of 
cisclosed bw his) statement that 
partie rparlon eve — 
= erally effective lo me, the lull 
} } not mot pout 
but ' tes a swine back to = 
4 ft t} = ! thinking and I believe that during 
the t ! tl period 1945 to 1950) greater 
that tl | the OL progress has been made in for 
ment tt manag part pation sou nen luring any other five vears in 
t} that the federa participation fhe artful reiteration in the 
ti) y be hieh Mr. Watts visualizes is in final paragraph of the suggestion fi 
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in the third paragraph that those 
who favor state regulation should 
vote for federal regulation, since 
this would not be voting against 


state regul: 


tion, should be care fulls 
scrutinized, Such a vote should 
be clearly recognized as a vote 
for federal regulation The faet 
that such a vote is not against state 
regulation is not pertinent to the 
issue presented in this referendum 

J.P. KINNEY 

CEFR 
Referendum on Federal 
Regulation 


The referendum on federal reg 


of private forestry upon 
which our members are soon to 
vote is not such a clear-cut issu 
as might appear at first elanes 


The prineiple of federal regula 


tion of private forests is, to some 
extent, inherent ino mueh of ow 
present day torest legislation \s 
Speary stated in’ the February 


JOURNAL, regulation creeps ino in 
the Produetion and Marketing Ad 
ministration programs to ald farm 
forestry, including the turpentine 


farmers in the South, in the Pitt 


man-Robertson Aet which makes 
planting stock available for game 
food and eover, and in the Clarke 
MeNarv law which provides fire 
eontrol for private lands. I feel 
confident that few of the petition 
ers Wwou d Wish to see These federal 
activities abolished 

The trenetl ol oul eountrs 
rests largely on the facet that 
through democratic processes the 


will ot the people ean eall upon 
all levels of government to pursue 
objectives deemed beneficial to the 
publie welfare. This strength has 
enabled us to survive foreign and 
War, eeonomic booms and de 
pressions, spy seares and periods 


of extreme individual freedom. The 


neople have eor fidenth ealled 
upon the PCONOTHILE strenegt! of 
their governments to promote the 
building of ighways, railways 
and eal Is ane to id shipping 


the publie newspapers, and war in 


dustries. Government aids to bus 
ill 

} 
ness inelude tariffs. a stabilized 
vankir svstem nd the Reeon 


struction Finance Corporation. 
Aids to farmers inelude eduea- 
tion, research, soil conservation, 
and price stabilization 

With these aids goes some degree 
of federal regulation That fed 
eral aids have stimulated the de 
velopment of our country is trib 
ute to skillful working out of 
democratic proeesses publie 
administrators and private ben 
ficiaries 

The petitioners demand that we 
vote either to favor or oppose 


regulation No middle 


federt 
ground IS al lowed Yet, compro 
mise is the ve rv essence of demoe 
ratie aetion To close the door to 
compromise on issues which vitally 


affect the economie strength of the 


nation Is to elose the door on de 
mocracy To place the ot 
American Foresters in a position 
where it must oppose public 
measures to improve Ameriean 
forestry without offering construe 
tive alternatives is to ineur publie 
il] will and to negate the principles 
of our own Society We must not 
commit out society to fighting 
rear guard aetions against. those 
secking to promote better forestr 
by federal aetion 

In appealing to the men 
on this vital issue it is only fair 
that the appealer set forth clear 
his own viewpoint I believe 
in private forestry enough to 
own forest land. IT believe govern 
ment should promote private 
forestry through research, eduea 
tion, essental publie aids, and reg 
ulation of practices. T belicve that 
ultimate authoritv regulation 
should rest with loeal boards rep 
resenting the various interests con 
cerned But these boards need 
help from stat and federal au 
thority to establish standards in 
keeping with national needs 

A vote to Oppose federal control 


ot private forests is a vote to para 


IV fede ral action to promote pri 
vate forestr A vote to favor the 
principle of federal regulation 
keeps the door open for federal 
actions wil eh may iy Just as pop 
ular as measures now universal 
coopted 


ITarpy L. 


Federal Regulation 


The writer has been a member ot 
the Society of American Foresters 
since the day of its organization 
Ile looks back over more than five 
deeades ot forestry development 
Each deeade has shown increasing 
progress, Today great programs 
are underway by federal govern 
ment, state and private interests 
All are rapidly expanding. The 
goal has not been reached but our 
country is well on its way towards 
satisfactory development for 
estry 

Forests are responding Today 
trees are being harvested in many 
parts ot the counts which were 
mall seedlings or saplings when 
the Society of American Foresters 
was organized, and this as a part 
of a program of sensible procedure 
in torest practice 

\ coercive program by federal 
vovernment is not needed. In fact, 
more progress will be made with 
out it 


Impending referendum will 
ely show a divided Society 
Should it show a majority for 
federal regulation there is) small 
chanee it could be brought about 

It is a coercive plan aimed ata 
large segment of individual and 
corporative land owners. Pressed 
in (‘on@ress it would eollide head 
on with a policy already estab 
lished and strongly supported, not 
only in’ Congress, but by well 
organized groups throughout the 
country. That is the Soil Conser 
vation Program with its 2,200 or 
vanized distriets and with exten 
sive forestry activities in progress 
This is distinetly a cooperative 
program, representing federal, 
state and private activities 

llow far eould Coerelye pro 
gram cut into this great coopera 
tive movement? In this member's 
opinion, mot very tat 

The COOPECratlve soll conserva 
tion movement ineludes forestry as 
fully as it does farm practices It 
uses many toresters It has Strong 
support in Congress, Members of 


Congress are in close toueh with 


this program and its leaders, These 
leaders and local land owners are 
subs an lal people The y hold 


many meetings and to a large ex 


' 


re 
oe. 
“the 
: 
4 
ae 
; 
a 
ite 
| 
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tent thresh out heir own rob 
lem 

It is but natural that members 
of Congress should highly respeet 
the thinking and the programs ot 
such influential elements of then 
constituencies. These groups will 


sti nad lor the prinetple of coopera 


tion as against federal coercion in 


the management of forest lands 
whenever the issue arises. Is it not 
likel that members of Conere 


will take the same stand 


It is the opinion of this mer ! 
that it would be unwise for the 
Socet if American Foresters to 
support i flanking movement 
wainst thi nprovran 
represented by the National Asso 
eiation of Soil Conservation Dis 
triets Would not the better course 
be to give ft riovement our 
dorset ent and ft Ipport 

rite! vl lyst the 
principle o ederal reeulation ot 
pri ore 

Fellow 
Regulation Snafu 

The present regulation reteren 
dum seems a backward step in our 
low ned ’ toward 
ehieving forest n ilanee wit! 
needs 

The 1940) statement is) state 
manlike, forward-looking and of a 

« wi law s te bye 
tive shades of i 
ter eo deep 
cor ‘ It ! 
‘ etive nd rer 


narrows the issue down to the 


prineiple of federal regulation 


The addition of the words ** 


and federal legislation looking to 
establishment of this prineiple 


reall suvs no more though it 


sounds like it does Acceptane 


principle would eertainh 


of the 
imply the possibility of legisla 
tion to back it up 

Endorsement ot the prineiple ol 


federal regulation does not neces 


sarily go bevond recognizing it as 
a possibility Looking at it this 
Wi why should one deny the 
possibility of federal regulation 


coneerning a natural resource of 
such vast and widespread national 


interest certainly don’t deny 


it as a possibilitv: to do so would 


be a irtual denial of government 


Wi ave federal controls in mans 


+} 
other areas ot our national ite 


of no greater public importanes 
We have it in forestry now in 
some measure through the Clarke 
MeNary 
Whether or mot 


eutting practices which is What 


law, for example 


federal control of 


1 believe we are talking about 


ere though not so stated in the 


relerendtim needs to be applied 


now, and if so, how and by whom 


is something else and is not under 
diseussion here as l set it The 


vote is not on whether the Societys 


favors or opposes federal regula 


tion at this time. That Is a ques 
tion for a free people to deeide 
wit the faets and a speecifie pro 
hn ore them 


It is Tntortunmate that the peti 


tion links the highiv controversial 
Anderson bi with this referen 
du To me they are not eon 
neeted and hould not be Affirma 
ennnot be tau eon 
ed as ndorser ent oo the b 
other specifie proposed 
on But eonfusion overt 


diffieulty of 
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bring out a signifieant expression 
or Soerets opinion 
KENNETH P. Davis, 
Professor of Forest 
Vanagement, 
Tniversity of Vichiqan 


Conclusions & Comments 
50 Years Apart 


Guttenberg in his scholarly, well 
reasoned, and carefully referenced 


article’ points out one of the fal 


lacies im the arguments ol those 


who advoeate more and more 
‘free aid and services for the 
owners of **smal areas of forest 
and under the various state and 
federal programs; fallacies which 
Somme at the advoeates ol These 
programs have consistently dlisre 
carded and ignored in ther un 
remitting efforts to build and ex 
pand this program 

As a basis for his diseussion of 
the clement ot “time-preterene¢ 
in establishing the interest rate 
Ciuttenberg quotes Fetter who savs, 
Powerful and universal impluses 
work in favor of present gratifica 
tion man’s provision for the fu 
ture occurs only when imagination, 
reason, habit due to long training 
and a strong will to pursue a dis 
tant obiecet hold these impulses in 


cheek Ciuttenberg@ applies this 
quotation and his summation of 
other mithorities on CCOTLOTILIES, 
such authorities as Cassell, Ely, and 


Webrwen to the time-preference 


problem as it applies to interest 
rates and forest management. Ile 
then reaches the following econ 
elusion follows that time 
preference varies trom person to 
perso nd enr to vear, depending 
prineip upon the degree to 
which current personal income and 
assets SATISEN eurrent personal 


i? downet W LOSE 
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worth. Edueational programs in 
forestry almed at such owners ean 
have but vers slight hopes oft sue 
eess.”’ And from his summary : 
‘““Where the small owner has a 
high time-preference rate, it may 
be impossible to interest him in 
eood forest management as a busi 
ness venture 

B. E. Fernow in his Economics 
of Forestry was eritical of the 
‘free aid’’ polievy. He showed that 
the svstem has failed in the past 
and at the same time foresaw ¢on 
tinued pressure for the expansion 
of its use pointed out its 
dangers Ith al discussion ol the 
problem that has proved to be 
astonishingly aceurate. addi 
tion to these edueational methods 
which incite private activities in 
the re 


ht direetion by indirect 
means, namie ly, by inerease of 
knowledge, there are more direct 
ameliorative or promotive methods 
to be found in bounties, whieh are 
given to aid private endeavor in 
pursuit of private industry 

“These may take form of as 
sisting by making working 
plant or otherwise specifically as 
sisting in private forest manage 
ment bevond the viving of general 
information, and finally bw tax re 
lease and tariff duties 

“We are approaching in these 
methods  elosely to paternalism, 
when the state is doing for the in- 
dividual what the individual could 
or should do for hims« lf, when the 
state is doing more than providing 
opportunity for individual activi 
tv; at least the danger of trans 
cending proper poliey and abusing 
publie interest is always present 
with these methods 

is, therefore, necessary to 
serutinize much more carefully the 
conditions unde which proper 
policy is subserved by them. Cur 
iously enough, these paternal meth 
ods have found mueh more favor 
and are more extensively used In 
our country than the Euro 
pean countries, whieh are usually 
eharged with the opprobrium of 
paternalism; and in spite of the 
fact that the results have been 
rather disappointing. the advocates 
of these methods continue suceess 
fully to impress their opinions 


upon legislatures.’”’ 


Thus two authors writing almost 
a half-century apart have em- 
phasized the fundamental weak 
nesses of the program which has 
been and is being pushed hy the 
advoeates of free and unlimited 
aid and service to all forest land 
owners. Both Fernow and Gutten 
bere agree that the method ad 
vocated is foredoomed to failure 
(iuttenberge SUVs hey are doomed 


because of uneontrollable indivi 


dual eeonomic faetors Ile also 
shows that the statisties on which 
the appeals lor evel nereasing 


funds are based fundamentally in 
correet and misleading. Fernow 


demonstrated that the system ol 
free aid was tried and failed prion 
to 1902. Otherstgave evidence that 
it has failed ever since, facet 
established by its advocates who al 
Ways recommend that it be ex 
panded because existing and previ 
ous appropriations and programs 
were ‘‘inadequate.’”” Thus the 
fundamental weakness of the svs 
tem is recognized, explained, and 
ignored 

Lest any person imagine that the 
solution is the passage of the An 


derson Bill (S. 1820) or some simi 


ar legislation it is important to 
note, as pointed out by TL. II 
Chapman? that the proposed law 
‘gives the Secretary [of Agricul 


ture] blanket authoritv to desig 


nate by proclamation, any forest 
land that shall not be subject to 
his rules and regulations coe 
‘*Politieal considerations, as affect 
ing the farmer and small land 
owner, are not specificalls men 
tioned as a reason for non-enfores 
ment.’’ But anvone who reads the 
daily papers and has thus kept him 
self informed of the successful use 
of political pressure to continue 
and expand the unsuccessful pro 
vram of subsidies as a means of 
solving the problem of our 
cultural surpluses knows that these 
same pressure tactics ean and will 
he used to make certain that the 
ll 


owners of small aereages of timber 


will be exempt from anv regula 


tion of their forestry practices 


(one ean hardly e that those 
foresters who advoeate  ever-in 
‘ As 
748 mu 
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creasing programs for the expan 
sion of ‘‘free aid’’ and use all 
inclusive statistics for their pur 
poses are aware of what they are 
doing. Could it be that they are 
misleading themselves, the publie, 
and the national and state legisla 
tures? Certainly a re-examination 
of the premises on which the ap 
peals lor nore and More aid are 
based and the = statisties used to 
support these demands is a_ basic 
requirement from the standpoint 
of both the professional judge ment 
and the reliability of the forestry 
prove ssion 

Roser’ Moore, 

Danville, Pa 


Author’s Comment 


I sincerels appreciate the in 
terest that Moore has shown in my 
article I should like to point out, 
however, that my paper deals with 
the technieal aspects of interest 
theory, not with forest polies The 
inferenees that Moore has drawn 
Proms mais article are his own 

From the same point of depart 
ure in time-preference — theory, 
Moore might have reasoned quite 
differently with at least equal 
logic: recognizing the time-prefer 
enee barrier, purely edueational 
programs can be directed more 
pointedly to the audienee that will 
use them, and the need is under 
scored for supplementing such 
programs with forest credit and 
technical assistance; furthermore, 
for high-interest-rate owners not 
otherwise approachable, publie reg 
ulation offers the one avenue to bet 


ter management 


SAM GUTTENBERG, 
Southern Forest 


Experiment Station 
EEE 


On the State of the Society 


The main unsettled issue eon 
fronting the Society at present is 
no new one It involves the atti 
tude of the past Couneil towards 
the position that foresters, through 
their professional organization 
should take towards public legisla 
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tion and administration involving 
fundamental policies that have de 
influenes on both public 


velfare in the field of conservation 
and professional interests and 
standards 

The declared and enforced atti 
tude of the retiring Couneil, whiel 
was reinforeed by a referendum in 
1942, was that while the Societ 
should express itself oon venera 
policies, all efforts to influence the 
Implementation ol or to oppose 
laws affecting these policies should 
be banned The wording adopted 
in the referendum of 1942, whiel 
eoncerned the general subject of 
regulation of private owners Was 
“This statement of the Couneil’s 
position not bn interpreted as 
endorsement now or later of any 
bill whieh may be introdueed. We 
urge the members of the Soeets 


to serutinize earetu and be pre 
pared to eritielze construcetivel 
all legislation proposed order 
iat our profession contribute 


Perrenes 


While the above statement 
through its context, referred es 
peetal to feck val bills on the sub 
jeet of regulation of private own 


ers. the prineiple of thonmpartie 


tion b thre throug the 
on effort itever To 
influenee legislation, re@ardless ot 
thie subject or thie adopted 
policies of the Soecrets has been 
eal reiterated by ex-President 


( de Martin in connection witl 


rtheomimng reterendun on 


recu lor ‘ private or 


In the rejected substitute the 
past Couneil stated **The Council 
Is Oppose d to referenda referring to 
specific legislative proposals. They 
often inelude different items which 
cannot be dealt with by a single 
overall vote Furthermore bills 
are oso frequentls amended, from 
stave to stave, that a referendum 
may quickly become out of date, 
and be no longer applicable to 
amended bills or similar bills intro 
President Marti 


and the Couneil ruled that in the 


duced later 


publicity on the referendum no 
lisecussion of specific bills, suet 
as S.1820 should be permitted 
The question before the Society 
as I see it, is now what happens 
if and when the referendum is 
adopted establishing the poliey of 
Opposition to federal regulation ot 
private owners? If the newly 
eleeted Couneil follows the prec 
dents announced, nothing will hap 
per No opposition will be ex 
pressed to a reintroduced S. 1820 
nor to any other hill seeking fed 
eral regulation 

Meanwhile, after the successive 
Councils under President Sehmitz 
and Allen had split evenly on the 
question of opposing the Oregon 
and California Land Grant grab 
ind the third Couneil under Presi 
dent Martin had refused to take 
ny action, the petition tor reter 


endum on this specific bill Wis 


presented, and after nearly a 
vear’s delay was adopted bya a 
ote of over 3 to Ll. indieating that 
in this ease the members wanted 


etion on ai definite bill 
It handling this «ase the Cour 
involved in a eounter 


wetitie the orlwinal peti 


tion on the grounds t 


of the Soectet should aet 
) The members were foreed 
lecide this issue, whi ey did 
{ ‘ Does t so 


for ever proposa or 
! speci evisiatior I! 
resent Connell follows the 
sition en bv its predecessor 

‘ rrived nowhere Had 
ponents o 1 heer 
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for consideration, no counter peti 
tion need have been presented. My 
personal feeling is that the adop 
tion of the petition opposing the 
and C. legislation put the 
Society overwhelmingly on record 
as beine in favor of action by the 
Council on speeifie bills. The past 
Council’s position is diametrically 
opposite, and if held, we can ex 
pect no action program as the re 
sult of the ballot on referendum 
on federal regulation 

So important did the Council of 
1935 regard action programs that 
Bylaw 21 was adopted, (see Jour 
NAL, January 1950. page 56, 3rd 
column which was intended to 
prevent injunctions on the Coun 
cil by petitions preventing it from 
acting promptly on dangerous 
legislation when in its judgment 
delay would cause the Society and 
the profession to suffer damage 

But as the result of the O. and 
(. embroglio, when the Couneil 
permitted a counter petition to tie 
up action for an entire vear, the 
Couneil instead of ruling out 
counter petitions, repealed the by 
law itself, sanctioned the practice 
of counter petitions by incorporat 
ing mention in the new bylaw, and 
abrogated to itself the authority, 
in such cases, to do as it deemed 
best for the ‘orderly and effective 
management of Society affairs.” 
Orderly management could have 
been secured by ruling out coun 
ter petitions 

Then, in further weakening the 
right of petition, the Couneil pro 
posed, and the members adopted a 
constitutional change providing 
that ; petition must have 250 
signatures of whieh 25 must come 


from each of three different See 


the two re 


lor 
cent petitions, on the O. and © 
CUS and on federal regulation, 
each ot W lel had been debated for 


respectively, the 


right of petition agaist the Coun 
cil has not previously been used 
since omy term as President in 
1934-1997. when the question came 
up as to whether the Couneil had 
the maght to dismiss its emplovees 


heen no abuse of 


Hs 


lv feel that the 


hanes 


2) 


subst 


and 


y 
{ 
too thre Knowledge ane ex 
q 
est propert Hlis cleeision not to 
annose the Anderson bill. S. 1820. « 
expressed it etter to meer’ 1) 
the sum ed to the decision to : 
‘ tition ‘ el ‘ 1 t thre miem 
! if at 
+ Ate ‘ | 
| nel rete rel 1 
ments ¢ ‘ Wi ote aanins oom ere 
ment the referer eared e O and bill. on the basis Tight, and 
n the February \ that if was not a proper measure repeal of Bylaw 
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tion of the present bylaw merel) 
strengthens the attitude of the 
past Council on the main point at 
issue, namely, do the members of 
the Society want an action pro 
vram, based on adopted and ap 
proved policies, or do thes wish to 
dispense with this funetion of a 


professional society ? 


This statement is not an attempt 
to foree the hand of the newly 
elected Council. But it must he ob 
vious that unless the established 


Council poliey of non-aetion, un 
less foreed in each specific case, is 
followed by the present Counell, 
we are surrendering our effective 
ness as an influenee for sound 
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policies and legislation. In such a 


case | would favor putting the 


whole issue up to the members, 


despite the estimated cost of refer 
endums, of $500, to determine 


whether they want action or mere 
lv words, as adequate Society 
policy 


Forest Utilization in the 
Transitional Stage. 
By George A. Garratt. 25 pp. 
Duke University School of For 
estry Lectures No, 8. Durham, 
N. C. 3949. 


This booklet constitutes a most 
valuable 30-minute refresher 
course for any practicing forester 
It does for a JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
and trade magazine reader what a 
weekly news magazine does for a 
newspaper scanner 

The significant developments 
and opportunities in better wood 
utilization are mentioned ina 
captivating and realistic manner 
In addition, their bearing on bet 
ter timber management is’ also 
pointed out 

The problems of present-day 
forest utilization are fundament 
ily economic,’’ says Dr. Garratt, 
and he goes on to say that ‘‘the 
prescription for improving our 
woodlands calls first for the de 
velopment of market outlets capa 
ble of absorbing the low 
vrade materials that need to be 
removed from our forested areas ‘ 
Ceaperative aetion is being taken 
in deve and extending 
market outlets, he says, that re 
sults in mutual economic benefit 
to timber producers and those 


vho process and market torest 


The ‘transitional stage” referr 
d to m the tithe is the present 
period when forest utilization Is 


becoming largely dependent o1 


Reviews 


second-growth rather than virgin 
timber supplies 

This booklet is important to 
Society members for three rea 
sons: 1. Current information is 
provided on wood utilization de 
velopments. 2. The inter-relation 
of timber growing, harvesting, 
and mannfacturing is clearly 
shown. 3. Ways in which timber 
management problems can be 
solved through the application of 
utilization developments, economic 
principles, and cooperation are 
indieated 


Roserr Lostrerrer 


REE 


Forty Years of Western Forestry. 


By Eloise Hamilton. Foreword 
by Clyde S. Martin. 64° pp 
Illus. Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association, Port 


land, Ore 


In 1905 Billy Entwistle began 
hiking mountain trails between 
logging eamps in the Douglas-fir, 
as the first fire warden in the 
Northwest. In those days, when 
he saw a train of smoking logs 
on the way to the booming 


Warden 


thought nothing of it. Tle was in 


grounds, Entwistle 


deed a lone voiee erving in the 


lderness as he toiled over the 


pinnacles bearing the gospel ol 
the new Washington Forest Fire 
Association from camp to camp 
A vear later two or more western 


organizations of foresters and 
timber managers eame into being 
One was the Pacifie Logging Con 
rress, the other was the group 
that is now the vital and influent 
ial Western Forestry and Conser 
vation Association. Both were 
hell-bent against fire 

Forty Years of Western Fores 
try is a historical sketch of the 
association. The work of an ex 
perienced and talented Oregon 
writer, Floise Hamilton, the pages 
of the story are made to march 
in unflagging order and foree 
from the first sentence, ‘Find 
out the right thing to do, go 
ahead and do it,’ to the last para 
graph, whieh lifts hope’s banner 
in these terms: 

‘By bringing together the com 
bined knowledge and interest of 
all, this organization finds its 
greatest usefulness. It has helped 
lay the foundation for sound for 
est policies and good forest man 
agement in the West through co 
operative aetion On this basis, 
the Association will push forward 
‘aiming to secure the forest future 
of the western region by bringing 
private, state, and governmental 
forces together for cooperative 
forestry eltort 

It was George S. Long, late 
great manager of the Weverhaeuser 
Timber Company, who gave the 
‘oo and do” order in 1909, when 
the work of the Western Forestry 


and Conservation Association be 


gan. Edward Tyson Allen, the 


association's first executive for 


t 
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ester, had been district forester of 
the Sixth District of the U.S. For 
est Service Allen, also a news 
paper man of experience, was the 
first potent publie relations man 
of torestry fhe wheas and meth 
ods he introduced are still stand 


lor 


ard practice in ths swarming 
estryv field 


Allen is the hero of the story 


because it was his real role. Other 


noted name are starred with fis 
however, in phases of the growth 
of torestry cooperation a tl publie 
education in the West W. B 
(ireels S. Chapmat Norman 
G. Jacobson, C. S. Cowan, 5S 
Martin, George L. Drake, E. T 
Wohlenber 
Forest Counsel Stuart 


Moi all are e1tted in text or pre 
ture The name of A. L. Flewel 
Stand ith Long and Allen 
thie on the development 
of the organization 

Mii Hamilton's excellently o1 
ranized and ritten sketel sin 
The tit birth ot 


\ 

Pomts of Achievement 
The Clarke-MeNarv Law,” Ex 
panding Influenes and Look 
ing Ahead,” show how the story 
It s an mportant outline 
of forestry histor in the West 

ind mieht eood reading 
‘AMES STEVENS 


Neattle, Washington 


Forest Management Education in 
Oregon. 


seem to fit him for a eareer m 

Although the schools have in 
general kept up with the advanced 


techniaues 


tore stry, so that the 


graduates in the main are technic 


ally competent, there have not 
been the basie changes, trom the 
forestry course first taught at Cor 
rhe n ISOS, needed to keep up 


With forestry s present place in a 
changing world 
Emphasis is placed upon the 


need for developing administrators 


and undoubted, this IS Important, 


although not to the exelusion of re 
seare or specialties The 
forest! schools are stated to ln 


graduating many technicians who 


eithes ave no interest, or have 
wd no opportunity—preoecupied 
with teehnieal courses—to ce velop 


aun interest in administration. To 
become a suceesstul administrator, 
one should have an interest in ad 


ministration, and training in ad 


niinistration personnel manage 
lent, speaking and writing the 


King’s) English, economies, and 


other eveneral fields such 
he ean take his place in the ‘‘so 
eet ot tis tellow men 


Prof. MeCulloeh states that ‘ta 
professional school has obligations 
transcending edueation per se In 
a sincere effort to teach well it Is 


} 


possible to lose sight of the pur 


al teaching Ile recon 
mends a borestrs school rsonnel 
program aptitude interest 
testing orientation, counselling, 
personal and professional guid 
ance, employment service, and fol 
low up 

\s to changing curricula, Me 
Culloch quotes two interesting op 
Dasites Avdelott says that All 

ws of strain, such as war or ck 
pression, tend to shake men’s faith 
in liberal edueation. When danger 
threatens, competence to perform 


Immediat practieal tasks Is at a 
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premium and the expert takes pre 
cedenes over the philosopher 
Hlutchins however, feels that ** All 
that ean be learned in a universits 
is the general principles, the fun 
damental! Dropositions, the theory 
of any discipline The practices of 
the profession change so rapidly 
that an attempt to inculeate them 
may merely succeed in’ teaching 
the student habits that will be a 
disservice to him when he gradu 
Again, broadening college train 


ither lengthening the 


me means ¢ 
course, or adding general courses 
at the expense of eutting down on 
technical courses. Other fields, sueh 
as engineering, medicine, ete., are 
contronted by thie Sale educa 
tional problems. As Dana wrote, 

It is the old problem ol how 10 
obtain breadth without superficial 
itv, and depth without narrow 
ness 

At Oregon State College it is 
proposed to accomplish These put 
poses at the School of Forestry hyn 

l rigorously eliminating a 


] 


deadwood, all duplication — ot 


eourses, and all material retained 


for traditional reasons; (2) eli 
minating courses whose chief pur 
pose Is to sitnulate apprenticeship 


by training the men for immed 
ate on-the-job protien nev; >) Con 
solidating courses similar in prin 
ciple, varying only in detail; and 
$4) changing forestry instruetion 
from subjective to objective em 
phasis 

** Public Fore st 

Edueation’’ with its peculiar civil 


Management 


service requirements, ete., is dis 
eussed, followed by a diseussion of 
‘Tndustrial Forest Management 
Edueation,’’ and reeommendations 
for specific changes in curriculum 
Details cannot be given here but 
the following table is of interest 
The reader may disagree with 


some of the analyses and recom 
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mendations, regret the rather ex 
elusive emphasis on *‘administra- 
tion,’ and feel that the whole has 
too much of a loeal or regional 
slant 

The publieation should make 
worthwhile reading, however, for 
those interested in forestry educa 


tion and its products 


PERKINS COVILLE, 


U.S. Forest Service. 
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Grasses and Legumes for Soil 
Conservation in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


By A. L. Hafenrichter, Lowell 
A Mullen, and Robert L 
Brown. 55 pp. Illus. U.S. Dept. 
Agric. Mise. Pub. 678. UL S 
Govt. Printing Oftiee, Washing 
ton, ¢ 1949. cents 


This new bulletin is a weleome 
and timely addition to the litera 
ture on grasses and legumes for 
use on farms, ranches, and ranges 
of the West To the rancher and 
and Inahager ol the Pacitie North 
west interested in grass, it will be 
in invaluable tool in deciding 
what species to plant and how to 
plant. The usefulness of this bulle 
tin is not limited to the Northwest; 
mueh of the intormation if con 
tains is widely applicable 

This well-illustrated bulletin is 
based on over 12 vears of testing 
and observational work Soil 
(Conservation Service nurseries and 
on tarms Over 7.000 accessions 
of grasses and 500 accessions of 
legumes have been observed and 
tested in the nurseries To faeili 
tate testing of such a large number 
of accessions, the authors followed 
a quarts original approach by divid 
Ing them mto groups that refleeted 

common use or quality and com 
paring the speeles within groups 
This bulletin at seribes thie best 
adapted and most useful grasses 


and Jegumes divided into the fol 


owing use-groups: rapid-develop 
ing, short-lived @rasses; rapid-«e 
eloping. lone-lived e@rasses te 

t ne ssesi rht-tolerant 
low rasses; drought 
ol nt long-] sod-erasses 


understory grasses with heavy root 
production ; wet-meadowland grass 
es; sand-stilling grasses; and new 
legumes. For each of these groups, 
grasses of primary and secondary 
importance have been described 

For each grass the adaptability 
zones and land capability 
classes is presented. .\ very help 
ful map Is included tor each of the 
primary grasses showing the zones 
of primary secondary ust 
Notes are presented on the use, 
productivity, altitudinal and mois 
ture limitations, seed production 
and seed harvest. Considerable 
eniphasis is given to the deseription 
and diseussion of differences in 
strains, climatie races or varieties 
and their adaptability. There are 
also valuable notes on rates and 
methods of planting 

A wealth of information, clearly 
and concisely written, Is presented 
The bulletin is the most complete 
that has appeared on this subject 
in this country and as sueh is al 
most certain to become a standard 
reference for range and pasture 
workers, ranchers, seed producers, 


and st ed dealers 


JoserH F. Precuanec, 
Pacific Northwest Forest and 


Range EB r pe riment Nta 


The Western Range Livestock 
Industry. 
By Marion Clawson 86 pp 
Hus. MeGraw-Ihill Book Com 
pany, New York. 1950. $5 


This is an extremely interest 
ing book to those who have given 
any thought to the western range 
livestock industry and the part it 
has plaved, and continues to play, 
in our national eeonomie and poli 
tical life. Its wealth of informa 
tion on livestock produetion and 
ranch operation would make = it 
suitable for use as a textbook for 
an animal husbandry course. It 
{ 


would equally valuable oa con 


servation course beeause of dts 
emphasis on orderly utilization of 


a vreat natural resource, on other 


ises of the range country, includ 
Ing water, recreation, Torests, and 
ldlifte. and on the problems of 


federal administration of the 
physical basis of a private indus 
try kor the reasons, it 
should be of interest to students 
of government and to observers 
of the American seene 

The author brings to his task 
a background of ‘‘over twenty 
vears of professional work and of 
forty vears of living in the range 
livestock region,” as well as as 
sociation with Harvard economist 
John D. Black 

The portions of this book deal 
ing with federal administration of 
range lands will be of partieular 
interest beeause of the recent con 
troversys over control of these 
lands, which has net yet died out 
entirely Clawson treats this in 
a manner impartial on the whole 
Certainly the stockman’s point of 
view is fully recognized. Unfortu 
nately, the extent of depletion, as 
brought out in Senate Document 
199. The Western Range, is mini 
mized. An article by Frank and 
Netbov in) American Forests for 
February 1950, calls this report 
too optimistic. However, Clawson 
does make a convineing ease for 
federal control in the mountain 
region and explains clearly the 
need for multiple use manage 
ment. He brings out the fact that 
relations between stockmen and 
federal agencies are generally 
good. His advice to develop all 
uses of range land in harmony is 
both sound and constructive. In 
the Great Plains portion of the 
range livestock region, federal 
ownership is not a faetor. Here 
problems arise out of the mixed 
ownership pattern and the threat 
of lands being taken by the plow 
in periods of high prices and 
greater than average precipita 
tion 

Another interesting subject. is 
grazing fees. The conelusion that 
cheap use of federal lands does 
not represent a subsidy to the 
livestoe|] ndustry beeause its 
owned lands have been overeapl 
talized, mav be tenable. but this 
is not the fault of the federal tax 
pave If cost of administration 
rather than commereial value of 
the forage, is accepted as a reason 
able basis for fixing vrazing fees 


then the question arises why the 


| 
A 
i 
; 
9 4 
By 
vernal dominant, drv-land grasses ; 
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Land Management does 
the full cost. An in 


micht 


Bureau of 
not collect 
teresting have 
which 
bidder 


which is awarded by 


comparison 
been drawn between timber 
is sold to the highest and 
forage use 
deetsion, OF 


Yield Act is a 


metho | of 


administrative 


course, 
the Sustained step 
bringing the awarding 
timber closer to that of awarding 
forage. Undoubted!] actministra 
tive ; f grazing privileges 


serves the economy of the reaion 


better than 
bidding lo the « 


praisal would 


would eompetitive 
ap 
to be sound 


form tee 


mitrol 


on of 


than suggestions. The book would 


therefore seem to be of limited 


a rancher, except to in 
locali 


The chap 


outstanding in 


form him of operations in 
ties other than his own 
ter on eredit is 
that concrete conelusions are pre 
sented. It is unfortunate that cen 
most of the 
the de 
Fig 
dividing 
state 


sus figures 


provide 


available data, with all 


ficiencies of average figures 
through 


animals in a 


ures obtained 
the 


by the 


number of 


number of establishments 


¢lassed as ranches do not provide 


v realistic or useful 
ealf 


low on 


pret ure 
and lamb 


this 


Crops 
basis, but 


seem to he 


that 


does not any 


clear igevestion 


they 


should book on 


improved A 
might 


Informa 


ranching 


economies of 


included more 


on the methods of marketing. 


Ss commission firms, auctions. and 


eooperatives 


The anthor previously devised 


tendeney for a 
or ary 
together, known 


variability 


con 
Capacity 
ear. The 


eonsiderable 


author 
logic 


prices Came at the 
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Same time as several wet vears, 


ranchers would be unwilling to 


hold 
Therefore a means of expanding 


and 


down livestock numbers 


contracting operations — is 


needed The difficulty is there is 


no way of telling when a series 


of dry years is starting. If range 


condition is used as a eriterion, 


severe damage might be done be 


fore sufticient contraction eould 


take place 


The 


non-tee 


book is written in 


nieal, almost 


an easy 
eonversa 
tional style. [It is well documented 


and the author has apparentls 


made a very complete 
An effort 


made to draw on the 


survey 
the literature has been 
latest sources 
available, although reference to 
Forest Service 
116 dated 
oriented to 

The 


regulations p 
1936. The 


the af 


book is 
author states this 
and has ad 
well Ile 


deal oft 


ranching 

his intention 
hered to it has 
brought a great material 


and 


pieture the 


together presented a clea 


range livestoel 
lustrs 


teachers will w 
at in Ranae VWanade ment 
and Smit also one of 
Forestrs 
AG 


University of 


RANDALL. 


problem is obvious when it is realized 


provide s abo it a 


‘ South using no 


its diastrous after effects 


Henry 
General 
Nouthern 


Conservation 


S200 000 000 


more 


annual 
wood than is 
MALSBERGER, 
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Se 
er and fairer than a uni 
for all ranges, regardless of con appear 
eceup ont a minor 
+ Ae the book aml mav e lv be over the ‘yee 
emphasize \ number of interest well ha 
ine economic facto re rought tlor 
out wh as the small total num 
ber of ranches, the extent to which 
of inst nal demat one ! 
f ‘ 98th Merid 
tors of meat eor mption eficient sequence 
raneh operatiotr The historical Range managers have suegested 
ti oft tl ie that the range 
present lear perspective \ servatively ino din 
en eonon niorma n the average 
re ted. For the most suggests ith 
part, tendeneies are cited, rather that high 
x 
am 
that the pulp and paper industry fe 
now Wasted through tire and 
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Washington, D. C. Section 
Assists Local Schools 
\ plan to 


Distriet ot 


t teachers of the 


“SSIS 


Columbia elementary school 


svstem it presenting Lorestry and 
other conservation subjects to their 
students as been developed recently 
by the Sehool Committee of the Wash 
ngton, D. CL Seetion im cooperation 
with the Board of Edueation. Charles 
W Mattison as chairman ot the com 
mittee. Other members are G. Ilarris 
Albert Tall, and 
Donald Rochester. 

The Se n will eonduet conserva 


t field tr 
for ind teachers commencing in the 
fall of 1950 Another phase of the 
project will be the compilation of 


administra 


New Chapte 
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APRIL 1950 


Section Representatives 
Describe S.A.F. Program 
To Forestry Students 
member 


In cooperation with the 


s] ip committees of the twenty-one See 


Tlons, 


Section representatives the 


forestrv schools 


wo aceredited 


are currentiv carrying out a 


program 


gned to enable forestry students to 


better acquainted with the ob 


jectives and activities of the Society of 


American Foresters 


Copies ot a 


brochure deseribing the functioning of 


Code 


the Society ane 
of Ethes of the 


are being distributed this 


containing the 


forestry profession 


spring to 
the more than 2.000 graduating 


In several leaders in the 


mstances, 


forestry profession have met with 
students in their classrooms or at for 
estry club meetings to discuss the part 
the Society plays in enabling foresters 
to continue their training in practical 


and theoretical forestry following their 


rraduation trom college. 


In other cases, Section officers have 


assisted forestry students m 


planning 


Joint meetings of forestry clubs with 


Sections or 
Charles I. 


Seetion’s 


hapters 
Mille r, the 


representative at 


Central States 
Purdue 
S compiled the results of 
1949 at that 
hefore a 
1949, the 


University, hi 


student contac during 


Two weeks 
luated in 


benefits of 


torestryv sehoo 


February 


elass gra 


Society membership were 
explained to each graduating senior 


At that 
bership 


time each was given a mem 
form A 
had 


forms to a faculty 


applheation week 


later, those students who not vet 


returned completed 


member on the Soc ety membership 


committee were contacted again. \s 


graduating 
In the 
two-thirds of the 
class actually accepted election. 

The June 


contacted only onee concerning Seciety 


a result, all members of 
class apphed tor membership 
course of the vear 


graduates at Purdue were 


membership, resulting in 68 pereent 


Forty-eight 


pereent of the June elass became mem 


applying for membership 


bers, giving an average for the vear 


of 54 percent of the 46 graduates who 


became members of the Society during 
craduated., 
Rov 


Central 


in Whieh thev 
Mr. Miller 


chairman of the 


the vear 
Bot] Brun- 


states 


and 


on, ermphasize the desrrabilitv of 


it to students before gradua 


ved fron 


ion the benefits to be deri 


Great Value Placed 
On Society Membership 
In a personal letter to each student 
bruary 
Pro 


director of the 


graduating in forestry in 


University of Florida, 


S. Newins, 


trom the 
fessor H 


School ot Forestry, said, “There is 
no other single investment which you 
could possibly make at this time that 


will reward protessionally — so 


Society.” 


you 


much as membership in the 


Coming Events 


Kentucky-Tenne:see Section 
T he 


will 


Ke ky Tennessec 
} 


section 


hold its ann summer meeting 


ve State Forest, Pine 


1950, 


at Kentueky Rid 
ville, Ky. on June 
Harry Nadler ot 
Walters ot 


ol arrangements 


2 and 3, 


Pineville 


and George 


Corbin, Ky. are in ch: 


Wood Industries Division 


Wood Industries Division of the 
Mechanical En 


interested members of the 


T) 


American Soci ot 


gineers and 
Foresters will 
Washing 
and 14, 


American 
meet at the Hotel 
ton, D. C. on April 12, 13, 


society of 


Statler, 


1950 
TABLE 1 S.A.F. MEMBERSHIP 1 
Section | 
2. Appalachain . & 


States oo 


§ 
‘ 
7 14 
8 16 16 
19 
10. N 42 
ll. New 0 ‘ 
2. Northern California 2 10 
1 Northern Rocky Mountain. 18 14 
14. Ozarh 15 
16. Sout 
17. Se er Calitor 21 
1S. ester 17 
1%. Upper Mis ppt Valley 1] 
1. Wa ngton, D. ¢ 14 ) 
1 W ly 4 5 
No 
Co 


Rocky Mountain .. 13 P32 


ction. 


Gulf States Section 
The Gult will 
its annual meeting on May 4, 5, 
6 at the Heidleberg Hotel, 
Miss 
Contact John W 
Jackson, Miss., or James Bryan, secre 


Perkinston, Miss., 


States Section hold 


and 


Jackson, 


Squires, chan main, 


treasurer, lor 


detail 


ERE 
Columbia River Section 
Leads in Membership 


the 
led all others 
tally 
made as ol February 1, 1950 


Table 1 


With a tetal of 552 members, 


Columbia River Section 


in that respect according to a 


that was 
\ summarv is presented in 


(lose behind the 


t Columbia River Se« 
tion were the Northern California and 
Southeastern Sections with and 
$94 members respectively. All three 
of these Seetions have actively fune 
tioning Chapters 

For the first time since 1923 there 
are now more members in the ad 
vaneed grade than in the probational 


3199 Members and 
7 Junior Members on February ] 
An additional 


100 Juniors are 


for “automatic” advancement this vear 
Followi four vears of rapid in 
creases in membership, the total is at 


an all-time } with a continu 


now, 


ing rise in membership expected to 


bring the total to over 7,000 during 


the Golden Anniversary year. 


SecTI Fesruarny 1, 1950 
| Ju Member Fellow Affili- Asso 
nate emte 

190 16 7 17 
19S 13 2 9 4 
“7 155 l 6 
1490 150 u 
177 185 2 14 
7 
102 0 0 
1S 0 5 6 
150 6 2H 14 
156 176 3 6 4 
107 vid a0 15 
91 14 2 
140 148 2 
199 1s 16 
77 0 3 
126 112 13 s 
10] 


ested that the 


297 
twent)-( 
: 
SC“ 
| 
| 
a 
1. ( 
dage, 
Society ome mbership. Although over : 0 3 
halt of the graduates ho did not be 
eome members as a result of school M bers 
contaet re now in) forest: work, Total Membership 6,428 2,717 5,199 59 187 
e of ibseque Includes members in and foreien countries who have requ 
for membership not be designated as members of any Samim : 


Queries and Quotes 


“We would like to obtain certif- 
icates of our Membership in the So 
ciety to frame and hang in our office. 
Also we would like a copy of the pro 
fessional forester’'s Code of Ethics 
suitable for similar use. 

“We have been observing an in 
creasing trend for engineers in public 
work to display evidences of their 
professional standing. We intend to 
keep up with them, and will encourage 
the other foresters in our organiza 
tion to do the same.”"--RJR and CSH 

That's the spirit! Code of Ethics suit- 
able for framing is 25 cents; Member 
certificate is $1.00.—RDH 


“My membership in the Society 
means a great deal to me in maintain 
ing professional association with oth- 
er foresters as well as a means of 
keeping up to date on new develop 
ments in our field.”—-CET 


“One thing (‘our Section| needs is 
a budget. ... We want to include in 
this budget, among other things, suffi 
cient funds to send a delegate to the 
national meeting Any suggestions 
for our | Policy and Planning| Com- 
mittee will be appreciated.”—-HAH 

The Society office will be glad to re- 
ceive and forward all suggestions —RDH 


“I am no longer connected with for 
estry in any way except that of in 
terest Under these circumstances, 
I doubt that I should be kept in my 
present cluissification, but think I 
might be classified as an Associate 
Member.”--WEW 

Since eligibility for the three voting 
grades of me mbership in the Society 1s 
based primarily upon academic training 
or ats equivalent rather than interest, a 
man once qualified does not cease to be 
qualified for the highest grade of voting 
membership attained even though his 
subsequent occupations may change. 


Once a forester, always a forester! —RDH 


personally believe that (dues 
should be payable by Canadian mem 
bers in Canadian funds GGC 

Canedian funds are acce ptable for 
dues, but not for subscriptions. tnd 
while on the subject of dues, in the l es 
at least, they are “deductible” on income 


tax reports RDH 


“Is a forest ranger allowed to do 
fishing and hunting during the sea 
sons, or does the job take up most of 
his time? RU 


ll that and camping, too'—RDH 


Intermountain Section 
To Meet With Students 


\t a meeting of the executive and 
program committees ot the Intermoun 
tain Section on January 19, a joint 
meeting with the Utah State Agricul 
tural College Forestry Club was tet 
tatively planned. Present were Lineoln 
Ellison, J \ Libby, J Wi itney 
Flovd, Paul Grossenback, F. ¢ Koziol, 
and Odell Julander 

J Whitney Flovd snewested that 
t} 


is be a regular Section meeting witl 


forestry students participating. 


said that sue a meety would he 
very desirable and 


could be easily ar 
ranged 


Cummings Heads 
Committee 


W. HE. Cummings, chiet of the For 
est Management Investigations Se 
tion of the Division of Forestry Rela 
tions, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Norris, Tenn., has been appointed 
ehairman of the Committee on 
drauhes and Forest Influences to help 
compile the Forester’s Field Manual 
Mr. Cummings suceeeds the late L. \ 
Kline who died suddenly on January 

Phe others members of this commit 
ee are BE. G. Duntord, Roekv Moun 
tain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Fort Collins, Colo.; 
Ilursh, Route 3, Box 660, Asheville, 


N. 4 Hloward U.S bor 


Forest Management 
Is Allegheny Theme 


Forest management was the there 

‘ ‘ t} ne 

‘ se ! 
] mae how le bh 

ember mnie 

\ he mee 

! n the evening 
| members 
‘ wette 
< they he 
\ ‘ ‘ 
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Are Making the Woodlet a Paying 
Portion of the Farm” by Paul L. 
Coates, president of Woodland Prod 
ucts, Ine., Coatesville, Pa., and “Some 
Economie Aspects of Private Forestry” 
by Robert C. Fraunberger, vice presi 
dent of Southeastern Industries, Ine., 
Phi adelphi Pa 

Reports by the committees on for 
est management, research, 
and employment policies and standards 
occupied the afternoon, State Senator 
KE. Pant Burkholder of Delaware and 
Nelson Hf. Fritz were speakers at the 
banquet that evening 

Committee re ports on subjects deal 
Ing With Secrty operation were given 
on February 17 and the meeting was 
concluded with the annual business 
meeting of the Section Among several 
resolutions adopted Wis one which 
would establish a committee for the 
purpose of drawing up a_ tentative 
model law tor the licensing of for 
esters 

Officers installed were: chairman, J 
Ira Kolb, Parvin State Park, R.D. No 
1, Elmer, N. J.; viee chairman, M. K. 
Goddard, Pennsylvania State Forest 
School, Mont Alto, Pa.; secre- 
tarv-treasurer, J. Howard Mendenhall, 
5 F & M Building, West Chester, 
Pa. Mr. Goddard also serves as chair 
man of the membership committee 
Hess and W. S. Swingler were 


bers of the executive com 


Ohio Chapter Visits 
Buckeye Branch Station 


Reports of the activities state and 
federal forestry organizations in Ohio 
and a disenssion of Ohio Universitv’s 


thi orestry program of the 


nrere 

state were features of the meeting of 
the Ohio Chapter of the Central States 
Seetior h was held on February 


20, at Athens, Ohio 


Demonstra ns in laboratory techni 
Branch, Central States Forest Exper 

ent Station, were also presented 


“Forest Resources” Wanted 


Albert (. Cline, Division of Forest 
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i 
mittee 
ty 
est Serviee, Washington 25, D.C 
a 
: 
i 
| ( Humplire on the Economies, Ss Forest Service, 
me ‘ rv M rice K Washinetor dD. ¢ would like 
ntroduced several est Resources of the World” by Zor 
the outhert misam fir each set Published in 1923, the books ue! 
} — re no out of print. but Mr. Cline hy 
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Ozark Section Sees 
Hardwood Utiliaztion 


The winter meeting of the Ozark 
Section was held at Fort Smith, Ark. 
on February 3 and 4. About 125 mem- 
bers and guests attended. 

Following registration on the first 


morning, the members made a tour ot 


the Ballman-Cummings Furniture 
plant to imspeet the modern utilization 
ot hardwoods 

In the atternoon, the program tea- 
tured two technical sessions. E. W. 
Johnson, silviculturist for the Southern 
Great Plains Field Station at Wood 
ward, Okla., 


tree and shrub investigations carried 


presenter a paper on 


Society officials attending the winter meeting 

on by the station. cluded those pictured above L. to R enry 
Hart k secretary-treasurer, Ozark See 

A second feature of the program — Wittiam E. Towel man, Ozark Sectior 
vas a panel discussion on how to edu on; and Charles F. Evans, 5.A.F. preside 


eate and prepare men tor torestry 


work. Moderator was Glen R. Durrell sided, reports were given by several 


ot Oklahoma A & M College. Partici Section committees. Following a_ re 


pating on the panel were Hl. H. Cham port by R. R. Reynolds, the Seetion 
P berlin of Arkansas A & M College; members voted unanimously to invite 
Arthur Mever of the Missouri Conser the Couneil to hold the Soeiety’s an 
vation Commission; and Douglas K nual 1951 meeting in Little Rock 
Bemis of the Ozan Lumber Company The tollowing officers were installed 
At the evening dinner meeting in the = for the coming year: chairman, Wil 
i Goldman Hotel. Fred Hl. Lang, state lam BE. Towell, assistant state forester, 
torester ot Arkansas, officiated as Jetferson City, Meo.; vice chairman, 
toastmaster; and presented, in behalf Nat Walker, 344 Adm Road, Still 
water, Okla.; seeretary-treasurer, Gor 
don D. Hartriek, Fountain Hill, Ark 
The Seetion’s midsummer meeting 
will be held at Harrison, Ark 
Longleaf Group 
Meets With ASAW 
Phe 47th annual meets 
sociation ol Southern 
Workers was held at 
February 9, 10, ind 11 
Conve ol 15 separate 
groups in the association, the Forestry 
Section wit! i total ttendance ot 
more than one hundred, held four se 


Shots three nadoor ! ny 
field trip. D. J. Weddell presided 

Tike tirst dav'’s session teatured a 
symposium on aerial photography with 


J. BE. Brvan, N. Dantzler Lam 
ber Company, Perkinston, Muiss., as 
ehuirmat Papers were read by George 
W. Stanley, assomated 
& MeGowin of Monticello, Ark., ane 
wv Robert M. Campbell, Seoteh Lan 


ng anew ber Company. Fulton, Ala 


notion pieture of torest1 in Okla At a second session, eld joint 


At the final b ness session, at Monty Pavne if M ssipp State 


eh Robert H. Clark, ¢} rman, pre Collevs presided Papers vere pre 


t 


of the Ozark Section on February 3 and 4 in- 
Clepper, S.A.F. executive secretary; Gordon B 
Nat Walker, vice chairman, Ozark Section; 


Robert H. Clark, former chairman, Ozark See 


by Ivo Miller, Yazoo-Tallahat 
chie Flood Control Project, Oxtord, 
Miss.; Charles L. Gouffon, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Norris, Tenn.; J. A 
Gibbs, Soil Conservation 
Spartanburg, S. C.; and D. Lauder 
burn, Soil Conservation Service, Hat 
tiesburg, Miss 

At the third teehnieal session, T. D 


service, 


Stevens of Alabama Polyteehnie Insti 
tute presided The speakers were TLS 
Coile of the Duke University School 
of Forestry; Lee Chaiken, Southeast 
ern Forest Experiment Station; and 
Wilham A. Duerr of the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station These 
papers were followed by a luncheon at 
which J. Herbert Stone, regional for 
ester of the U.S. Forest Service at 
Atlanta, gave an illustrated talk on the 
Third World Forestry Congress at 
Helsinki, Finland 

Another teature of the convention 
was a dinner meeting tor the foresters 
and their friends, arranged by the 


Longleat Group of the Gulf States 


Seetion, Society of American Forest 
ers, under the direction of David 


Brace, John G. Guthrie, and Randle 
J. Dedeaux, chairman. Henry Clepper, 


eeretary, was the 


‘ forestry activities 
as a field top to the Harrison Ex 
perimental Forest ot Southern 
Forest Experiment Station and the 
DeSoto National Forest 

Newly elected officers of the For 
estrv are N. B. Goebel, ehair 


mat South Carolina E periment Sta 
tion, Clemson College, Clemson, 4 
Ceej } ipp, viee chairman, 7. 
Forest Se ve, Atlanta, Ga.; and W 
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= 
: 
pur 
executive 
of the Seetion, an oak plaque im the 
form of the S.A.F. emblem to Clarence ra 
editor of the Fort Smith 
Sout 1» ri md Times \ 
R is Mar t the Year tor- 
estry Talks ere given by President 
Charles F. I ins ! lepper, 
executive seeretary, The program was 
concluded with the show: 
mn. line Barker, ‘ eta reasurer, Ex 
tension Service, Clemson College, Clen 
aor ~ 
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New England Section itt, newly eleeted Council member from Southeastern Section 
Holds Winter Meeting , Discusses Duties, Ethics, 
he ollowing resolution was . 

Education of Foresters 


The New England Section held its by the members present 
Vinter meeting at the Somerset Hotel, “In view of the position of past The annual winter meeting of the 
Boston, on February 23-24 with more Councils as stated in the following Southeastern Seetion was held in the 
than 200 members and quests attend excerpts The referendum ot the Whitley Ilotel, Montgomery, Ala. on 
ing Society in 1942 which reads January 27 and 28. Chairman R 
The Seetion voted to hold the sum Fee tatement of the Cour po Vanee Miles presided at the opening 
mer meeting at a date not vet deeided ny bil Session, Which Was devoted to Section 
Kingston, R. using facilities of We busi report on Society 


in Congress aiming at 


federal power over private torest lands 


Within the states, and that in view of , 
endit proponent measure Evans as moderator Partieipati 
t ereated by the referendum 


were T. D. Stevens, Flovd Cossitt, T 


jeteld, B. F. Grant, and Harold 


‘ i 
of 1942, the Couneil should aet either it 


‘ ! 
era ition on whieh society s ] 
Committee; Tlenry Baldwin, assis Coneluding the two-dav conference 
has been establish 9, 
forester; Lawrance W. Rat} was the Seetion’s annual dinner. Paul 
bun, forester of the Soeietvy for Pro S. Swarthout served as toastmaster, 


‘ 
gave the prin 


: A hbont y 
lhe principal papers were presented — Ponderosa Pine Used In _ tended the meeting, the program of 
following subjects: which had been arranged by C. F 
Luggage Construction na 
S536 Attaway, Hugo J. Pawek, William R 
" Di (i. Welso, ehiet for Utilization of wood in the manufac Sizemore. Robert L. Snvder. Paul 


vas diseussed — by Swarthout, and Fred Vogel 


members 


Northenst’ Ilarr Revnolds, avder Bros. at the January 
‘ | Forestry Four 20 meeting of the Central Roeky 


M etts Forest and Mountain Section, He said that por 


Southern Celtifornians 


Par \ssocint Forester derosa pine sel for top, bottom, 
Ut tient \ e one-eighth ne vellowpoplar B. H. Paul showed some slides of a 


as 
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southea 
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! ou ofe or ol \ Ss as we at 
William MacAdam. Francestown officers as tollow chairman, 
ledge and experience » Allen, Savannah, Ga.: viee 
we en man, obert > ) 
R er Mon and which confirmed by the last man, ¢ Il. ¢ oulter, Tallahassee Fla 
4 treasurer, Edwin Gidd JouRNAL or Forestry, Feb secretarv-treasurer, James I 
a Works. Me. Mr. Mi serve en 1950, page 143, which reads Spiers, Statesboro, Ga. 
as membership ehairm: Vacancies it efe t pecif Phe pre ired ree panel 
executive council for Maine and often tude Terent on the edueatio 
Rhode wer ( erall vote. Furthermore, of a forester. Chairman Allen acted 
Boston M the members of the N 
banquet speaker t ell-received tion meeting in Boston on February 
its subjeet the dut { 
talk on the “Conquest of Mount Me- 1959 unanimously hold that if the © duties and activities of 
, a forester dward € t Ni 
Kinley, il trated with color movies pend referendum or ederal regula ore iward ¢ (sates Was 
+ 
2 and slid tion of private forests is adopted, the ©” Those participating were Clat 
\ panel diseu n of the New Couneil should take wtion actively = Hf. Coulter, James 
} PP . Owens. Osear G. Traczewitz. and Th 
4 Hampshire Timber Tax arel Conserva the passage of any specific ar G. Traezewitz, and 
April] The third panel dealt with the ethies 
3 
| 
© 
er 
{ 
bore r llold of | prod 
the 
ore | 
| 
er, members are clectro | : 
ectronically glued and a feature of the January 20, 
! re « ered aly : } 
| W ns party nvi acetate meeting of the Southern California 
te ire © he program Seetion 
( Aller Pock ive a resume ot Februarv 17. had 
‘ i purpose of the Colo as its speaker F. B. Laverty vho dis 
‘Prise 1M ecrmg of let eussed “Current Upstream Flood Cor 
1) rol Me ires in Los Angeles ¢ intv. 
| Pot Temper nee 1926. The Mr. Laverty is chief « ineer of the 
‘ to coordi vdrauhe division, Los Angeles Counts 
lone Contr 1) riet 
Rohert D. a ‘ st ris 
‘ whiel now number V0, Roth meet rs were | ld iy Areadia 
\ cere | | Demet » ind Calif 
| 
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Two New Chapters 
Receive Charters 
At the 


River Section on February 3, the two 


meeting of the Columbia 
newest Chapters ot that Section were 
Ernest L. 


presented ‘harte! by 
James 


Kolbe, chairman. Sowder 
received the charter to 
id Edward 


i charter tor the 


Deschutes 
Kotok re 
Umpqua 
Coquille Chapter. 
Diseussion of the Washington and 


Mike 


Harter, respec 


Oregon forest practice laws by 
Webster and Leland 
vely, constituted the man part ot 
the program 

On Mareh 5, R. L. Furniss” pre 
sented “Some Views on Japanese For 


in an illustrated talk to the 


Wages, Taxes Discussed 
In Louisiana Meetings 


\ppheation oft the wage and hour 
aw to forest workers was the primary 
subject of  diset North 
Louisiana Group of Foresters at the 
meeting of February 13 at Winnfield, 
La 

February the 


Ralph W 


forest econom 


ission bv the 


group heard 
Marquis of the division of 
Forest Service, 
Washington. talk 


about torest 


ation 


Can 


Allegheny Section 


Cantrell, J. O., 509 Glover St., 
Vas 
Goodspeed, W. ¢ 
Marra. 


B.S.F., 1! 
Percival, 

Diek, D. I 
State College, Pa.; > 
1950 H. H. Chismar H \ 
W. C. Bramble 

Dunn, D. B., 709 Frantz Ave 
Goodspeed, 
Marra 

Hiner, M., 
B.S.F., 1950 


Pereival, G 


, 1950 


1949 


1950 \. 


Charleston 


G 


& Dev., Raleigh, N.C 
1949. CLM. Kauf 
oeun 


Forest 


N. C. State 
ilkesboro, N. C 


Kauf 


Forester, 
g N. 
1949 . M. Kauf 
ann, G. Slocum 
Grade 
0 Va. Forest Serv 


Appalach Jr, 


of For N 
Appalachian (J1 


65, Rolton, N. ¢ 
member, 1944 

93, Whitmire, S. ¢ 
member, L044 

Box 392, Altavista 
Jr. member, 1944 
#1, Aiken, 8S. 
member, 1944 
2915-D Adams St., 


Appalachian (Jr 


Georgetown, S 
member, 1944 
Smithfield, N.C 
ember, 1944 
Polioch St., New 


Jr. member 


Grad 
» Cape Fear Wood 
N. C. Appala 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 
Grade 
Dist 


Wyo 


Junior 
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Minn., 


r 
Dept. of Cons ; 
G man, J. V. H 
Munger, E. L., Forester, Va. 
Cuy ID. I ster, W. Va Service, Bristol, Va.; N. C. State, 
( W. Va.: W. Va.. B.S.F., 1949. ¢ M. Kaufman, J 
1 WwW. Preston, G. K. Slocum 
: West, P. M., Jr En 
B.S.F., N.C, State, B.S.F., 1 
Mever man, W. D. Miller, G. K. Sk 
White, J. B., Research Asst., N.C. State, 
Mullens Raleigh, N. C.; Univ. of Ga., B.SLF., 
A. W 1948 C. M. Kaufman, J. V. Hof : 
G G mann, R. M. Carter 
Wynne ©. T.. Ass 
W.Va, Forest Servie 
i, W. C. State, 
Marra man, J. V. Hoft 
Kennedy, F. X., Sr. Forester, Dept. For Veml 
ests and Waters, ¢ rion Pa Pa Bartholomew, R. ., 
State, B.S.F., 1949. R. OS. Franker ice, Portsmouth, Va. 
burger, C. Bittinger, M. W. Humphrey member, 144 : i 
King, R. HL, 340 Grandview Ave., Mor Bethel, J. 8., School 
estry gantown, W. Va.; W. Va., B.S.F., 1950 State, Raleigh, iii ; 
Section, G. G. Marra, M. Brooks, B. Mvers member, 1030), 
‘EER Brewer, W. L., Be 
Lathrup, D. E., 143 Second St., Tret Appalachian (J 
ton, N. J.: Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., Collins, D. E.. Pe f 
1950. S. W. Allen, J. W. Brown, J Appalachian (J 
Longwell, J. R., Student, Pa. State, Va. Appalachia _ 
State College, Pa.; Pa. State, Heilman, J. Ru 
1949. Tf, Chisman, V. A. Beede Anpalachian (J 
W. White Hill, W Jt 
Lynch, D. G., Farm Forester, Cons. Wilmington, NO 
Comm., Charleston, W. Va > wiles member, 1037 { 
B.S.F. E. H. Tryon, W. Howard, L. Rt 
} Percival, A. W. Goodspeed C. Appalachian (J 
4 MeNair, J. W.,. Jr., 25 Forest Rd Reed, R. J Box 1 ‘ 
Wayne, Pa.; Pa. State, B.S.F., 1951 Appalachian (Js 
H. HH. Chisman, H. N. Cope, W. ¢ Winkworth, R. 21 
Bramble Bern, N.C. Appalae 
Reed, M Farm Forester, Con, Comm 1944 
cine | Charleston, Va ; W. Va, B.S P. filiate 
1949. FE. H. Tryon, W. ©. Pereiva Gibson, M. C.. Pres 
Rossman, W. R., Student, Pa. State, State chiar ; 
College, Pa.: Pa. State, B.S.F., 1950 
’ Candidates for membershiy vhase ap Russ, D. F., Grad. Asst., Pa. State Col q 
fice prior to March 1, 1950 are listed Minn.. B.S.F.. 1949 Chisman, Colo. A & M., 
Names, positions, addresses, edu A. A. Sehmidt, Beede B.S... 1954. Reinstatement 
ation, and endorsers are giver Ruth, G. F., Grad. Student, W. Va. Univ Pierce, C. B., Jr, Forestry Aid, Dept. of 
Vet rding the ligibilitv of Morgantown, W. Va W. Va., B.S.F Avri Glenwood Springs, 
these candidates l be taken by the 1950. A. W. Goodspeed, W. ©. Per Colo. Colo. A & M., B.S.F., 1949. N 
Cour s of May 1. 1950. Comments il, G. G. Marra Rouilher, W. Langdon, D. Clark j 
: protests, or important information r Swink, F. N., Jr, Asst. Dist. Game Mgr Stuples, W. R., Forester, U.S.D.A., Den 
carding the qualifications for membershit Cons. Comm., Charleston, W. Va.; W ver, Colo.; Colo. A & M., B.S. 
if enandidates listed are invited fron Va., B.S.F., 1949. ¢ A. Myers, Jr J. L. Deen, W. Schaeffer, J. V. 
nresent voting member All su A. W. Goodspeed, C. Tolinser 
munication re kept rictly confidential. Vorbach. M. 7 1°97 Ur Ave Morgar rhomas, W. D., Assoe. Prof., Colo. A & + 
» ured only hy ¢ Couneil in taking town, W. Ww. M., Ft. Collins, Colo.; Colo. A & M 
A. W. Goodspeed, W. C. Pet B.S.F., 1939. Univ. of M.S,, 
HW. Try Ph.D., 1946. D. F. Herney, J. V. K 
fice prior to May 1, 1950 White, R. Bast Waterford, P Wagar, J. L. Deer 
State, B.S.F.. 1950. H. Chist Wasser, HL, Acting Head, Dept. of 
the Societ W. Bramble, If. N. Cop Gr Range Mgmt., Colo. A & M 
Affair artment of f Jur 195 Appalachian Section Ft. Unis f Ariz 
ter B.S., 1937; Colo. A & M., M.P., 1948 
e Journa RS] Membe Grad 
Hof Carter o U.S.F.S Gunni 
Dellinger, Grad. Colo. Central ‘Rocky Mountain 
Berthy, H. P., J r, W. Va. State N. C.: N. er, 1944 
Ser Charlest w. ¥ w Bs M. Kaufmar Fol \\ M Roel Mt. Forest & : 
A. W. pee I. V. Woft R. M. Carter I Xp. Ste Ft. ns, 
I’ G. ¢ Marr \ ett Lhr. & ent Mountair Jr. member 
V. Va., 1949. J. B. Byers, tha Mounta 
v G ( \ } r N. emi 144 
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Central States Section 


Gulf States Section 
J 


(rrad 


Inland Empire 


Intermountain 


Kentucky-Tennessee Section 


New England Section 
G 


\ 
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Wright, M. B 76. Dolores, \ B.S Agronomy), 1943; M apton, L. M.. Dist. Warden, Grenos 
ie. Central Ro Mounta Jr ber, Stat M.S Forest Pathology 147 State Board ot Forestry, La Grande, 
1u44 M W Du H \. Barton, W M Ore.; Oreg State, B.S.F., 1943. Re 2 
Zillwitt instatement 
= ) , A. M., 1922 Walnut Lane, Evans Ferguson, B M.. Invent ry Forester, 
Junior Grad ville, Ind.; Purdue, B.S.F., 1950. A Weverhacuser Thr. Co. Loneview 
Anite L. He, ¢ er, Ander M. Herrick, C. 8S. Miller, B. N. Pret Wash.; Univ of M B.S.F., 1950. 8 
C Bros. Grocery M s, Michigan t W. Alien, J. W. Brown, R. Craig, Jr : 
} (jt Ind.: | lue, B.S. 14 A.M Parker M ID 1826 Howell St., Ft. Fisher, G. D., Fire Control Aid, U.S.F.S., ; 
cos. M N. Prentic Wayne, Ind.; Purdue, B.S.F., 1950. A Parkdale, Ore.; Oregon State, B.S.F 
\ M. G 3 Osgood M. Herrick, C. S. Miller, B. N. Pret 1950. KR. F. Keniston, R. A. Yoder 
Ine Purdu A. M t \\ MeCulloet 
5. M N. Prentice. Roberts, E., 2750 E. 62nd St., 1 
oad Broomall, ©. O North Huey © ipolis, Ind.; Purdue, B.S.F., 19 Appleby, R. W., U.S.F.S., Union Creek 
Bend, | Purdue B.S.F., \. M. Herrick. C. 8. Miller, B. N Ors 
4 19 1M. 8. Miller, B Prent 
“4 Pre Sarles R. Grad. Student, Univ. of Hiatt. H. 7805 8.1 Portland. 
Ik Cc. C., 2730 N. Las st I M Ant Arbor, Mieh.: Univ rf On Columbia River (Jr. member, 
M BS.F., 1950, S. W. Allen, J 
A. M. Herr 8. M N W. Brown, R. Craig, Jr Holt B. E., U.S.F.S., Caseade Locks 
sec Pr S k, H., Citv Forester, Parks & Ré Or Columbia River (Jr. member % 
| I Pur 1.8.1 0, A. M B.S.F., 1949. A. Herbert, K. Dres : 
. K.R \\ Ave tzer, D. A 555 Baker St.. Garv, 
4 Ft. Way 8.1 Ir Purdue, B.S.F.. 1950. A. M I tire, Re Gr St t, La. State 
4. M. Her cos. M Bn. N Hert C. S. Miller. B. N. Prent Theat Rouge, La.; La. State, B.S.F., 
K. E.. 11614 West Fowler Ave 1950, A. Crow, O. Minor, R. W 
| Cc Gr Asst, Pur Tafavetts. tnd H 
W I tt 4 wit S Miller. R Wood A. D Forest R od Co 
mo A. M. N NP J Miss of G B.S.1 
‘ M iH. ¢ i St Mich. Stat 149 D. J Vi 
| W. 4 M Boat | M Miel Stat G. N. Bishop 
ik i \ M East Lansing, M Potlat Forests, Tr Lewistor 
i t Ww S A Gr: Ww offer 
|’ N. W h A 1 4 VN. rendo \ it 
( \\ \ Matre. G. Van Matre Mf er. 1942 
Pur S.F., 19 \ N Cust Pur R.S.F., 
M. 8. M BN. \. M. Terr (. S. Miller, B 
Vy. Whit ( jor ON Walnut &¢ Ttr | er, T. \ Cashic State Bank } 
MI ns} 140 a) RSF 1950 f Big Pir Rig Pir Wve Mont 
P. A. 3 Ww. W.A W. Coy State, B.S.F., 1949. R. W ims, FL G j 
WW Flot cs. M B. N r) Dar | dD. Ss 
Member Grad Wohletz, T. S. Puehanan 
St ( \r ( Instructor and Forest i } Tr Forest U.S F.S., 
Me rs \ eka” ‘Beat Ver N. Y. State, B.S.P 
t 14] P. Plar 4 
MI 1 f B.. M Bor G. ¢ greed y St art 
\! ] \ r & U.8.F.S.. Inter i Tr er 
14 lL. G. Jolley, HT, ¢ Z \\ 225 S. Fourt 
\ Leav Salt Lake City, Ut Inter tain 
\ H. Logging Engr., Douglas Jr. member, 194 
. Relation Norris. Tent Pa 
R. Og 
M \ tz. Ore.: Univ M St., Claremont 
N M : 42. L. O. Barrett, K. Wood, 1 f Me., B.S.F., 19 G 
| F. K. Be rR. 1. Ashmar 
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Puget Sound Section 
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1900 W. Tison, 
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New York Section 


(,rade 


Forester, 


Northern California Section 


Ozark Section 


Southern California Section 
Ja ‘ (rrade 
Westgate Av 
Univ of Mic} 
!’ Davis I \ 


ana 
. Follett, G. L., 1 Summer St., Adams, Northern California (Jr, member MeCombs, R. N., Farm Forester, Mo i 
Mass.; Purdue, B.S.F., 1950. A. M .6R45). Cons. Comm., Jefferson City, Mo 
Herrick, C. S. Miller, B. N. Prentice Grundman, R., 833 Perkins Way, Fort Mich. State, BSF. 1949. PLA : 
Jones, T. W., Path st, U.S.D.A., Bragg, Calif. Northern California (Jr Herbert, K. Dressel, P. W. Robbins 
New Hav Conn.; Univ of Md., member, {44 Rasmussen, R. M., Asst. Dist. Forester, 
B.S.. (Hort), 1947: Yale. M.F.. 1949.  MaeDongall, R. T., Jr., Box 304, Camino Mo. Cons, Comm., Ellington, Mo.; 
‘ H. Wi ¢ ipman, I V. Zumwalt, H Calif Northern California (Jr. men Mich. State, B.S.F., 1949. P. A. Her 
J. Lut ber, 1944 bert, K. Dressel, P. W. Robbins : 
Madden, R. ¢ Asst., Hillings Mehlert, C.. Mt. Diablo State Park, Dia lralev, J. R Fire Control Asst Ark 
rth & W ‘ Boston, Mass. ; blo, Calif. Northern California (Jr Div. of Forestry, Little Roek, Ark.; 
lrinity ¢ B.S.. (Historv), 1940; member, 104 lowa State, B.S.F., 1949. L. M 
Harvard Forest, M.F., 1949. New Eng Morris, I F., U.S.PLS., Canby, Calif lerson, W. A. Fauecheux, R. M. Henry 
ind Northern California Jr. member {filiate Grad 
Marsden, I. G., 16 Grove St., Bangor 1944 Coffman, R. B., Tech. Asst., Crossett 
Me.: U1 f M BS. 195 K Nelson, R. E., Calif. Forest and Range Lbr. Co., Crossett, Ark. Ozark 
K. Bever, G. Baker, R. T. Ashman Exp, Ber v, Calif. Norther 
Masse, K. D., Foreman, H. C. Masse Co., California (Jr. member, 1944 
KE. \ ulboro, Me Univ. of Me., Peterson, W. L., Box 547, Chester, Calif Po 
B.S.F.. 19 F. K. Beyer, R. 1. Ast Northern Califor Jr member 
man, A. G. Rut ! i 1944 Eskenazi, J., 3089 A Ave., Seattle : 
Noreott, K. Lincoln, N H.; Sindel, G. E., U.S.F.S., Foresthill, Calif Wash.; Univ. of Wash, B.S.F., 1949 
State, 1956 R. G. Unger, L Norther Californi: member J.C. HW. Robertson, K. MaeDonald, G 
P. Phun F. E. ¢ sor 1936 Stenz 
Pusvaskis, P. D., Grad. Student, Yale Stephens, Southeastern Section 
Forestry Scho New Tl n. Cor Northern fornin 
Co A&M. 1949. J. L. Deer 1944 J Grad 
W. Schaeffer, J. Vi K. Wagar Stone, E. C., Sehool of Forestry, Univ Barber, T. 1 Jr, County Rgr., Ga ; 
St ev, ¢ | JIr.. Grad. Student. Yale of ¢ f.. Berke ‘ f. Norther Forestry Cor , Box 520, Albany, Ga 
Forestry S N Have California ber 1044 Univ f Ga. 1949 N 
W. O49. HH. Chay Pry J.P., Patr Point State Par Bishop, A. FE. Patterson, B. F. Grant 
} } 1) n. G \. Garratt I'r j Nor rt ‘ ifornin Brome rR. ry No \_A.B.. Gaines 
\ ner, H. E.. Instr. of Ento., Univ. of Jr. member, M4 e, | { of Fla., B.S.F., 19 
Me., Orone, Me.; U f Me., B.S.1 E. A. Ziegler, P. W. Frazer, R. B 4 
ape J i Ihr ter Box S800, Cedar 
\ W. Park Street, Orono,  ‘ 4 Asst. Nurseryman, Mont tons tt State, 1949 
| M Me., BS.F., 1950. G Stare Univ., M Mont.; J. W. Floyd, L. M. Turner, T. W 
I. ren F. K. Beyer, R. I. A St B.S.1 49. P. E. Bruns, T \) 
' K. Asst. Mer... S. Portland Davy, ‘ U. 8. Serv p., Savannah, Ga.; W. Va. B.S.F., 
Plan Mil. Sout Port 1 Me nos Mont Stat A. W. Goodspeed Ww. Perci 
Ashman, A. G. 1 F. K. Bever Forsyth, 39 Carbon Ct., M Hank n, T. B., County Forest Rer., 
Mont Mont. S 1 } G orestr Comnr Atlanta, (in 
ate Grad G. Clark, R. W s, K. E. Moore Unit a BSF. 149 
Barraclou Solon L.. Dr., Forest Eeo Griffith, R. D. t J. Neils Lbr ‘ G. N. Bishop, B. FP. Grant 
nomist, War Cambrid Co., Libby, Mont.; Mont, State, B.S] Horney, H. E., Tbr. Marker, Macor : 
: Mass.; Univ. of N. HW. BS. (1 1939: Yu M.F., 1940. Reinstate Kraft Co., Macon, Ga.; Mieh, State, 
nor M44; Harvard Forest, M.A., ment Mo. Mathias, R 
Php Agr & Forestry), 1950. New Hatch, W. A.. Forester, U.S.F.S., Libby i Stabler 
England Mont.; Univ. of W , B.S.F., 1940. Lop Gaines 
AhIskog, M. Welto: Ue. of Fla., B.S.F., 1950 
Hunter, A. Rer., U.S.F.S., Libby Gelt 
I vy, B. 1... 57 State St., Skaneateles, Mont.; Mont. State, B.S.F., 1949. HW. Jr, 2404 Morgan St 
N. ¥ N. Y. State, B.S.F., 1950. L Ahiskeg, W _T. H. Tro Fampa, Fla of B.S.F.. 
r. Fi y, K. G. r, | Carl per rw Frazer, Hl. S. Newins, 
Joslvn, G. Rgr. Cor Bur. of I 
Johns, Ir, 164 35th Flu Moemt., Billir Mont.; Univ. of Idaho Mustian, A. P.. Jr., USFS 
ing, N. ¥ e, B.S.F., 1950. A B.S.F.. 1949. D. S. Jeffers, Wol Talledegwa, N. State, B.S.F., 
M. Herr C. S. Miller, B. N. Pret 9 1949, Tf. J. Pawek, B. Seizert, 
hee Rer., Kootenai Nat For H. EK. Christer 
Roberts, FP. J., 120 Century Drive, Syra t. Libby, Mont.; Mont. State, B.S.1 Noneman, R. IL... Jr. Refuge Mgr., St ‘ 
e. ¥ Pur B.S.F., 1950. 1949. HE. E. Ahlskog, M. Weltor Mar Wildlife Refuge, St. Marks, 
M. Hert C. 8, Miller, B. N. Pret Trosper Fla.; State, B.S.F., 1949. C. My 
: ties Steve r., Cruising & Engr., J. Neil Kaufman, J. V. Hofmann, R. J. Pres 
Lbr. Co., I v, Mor Colo. A & M ns 
BSF. 1949. J. L. Deen, W. Schaeffer, Snedaker, R. 2911 N. Boulevard 
Grad. Student, Univ. of Terwilliger, C.. Jr., T ger Hardware C. G. Geltz, 8. Newins, P 
- State: at pment, W ‘ & M., W. Frazer - 
B.S} m0 | B.S.F., 1941; 1947. J. Deer Steve W. T.. Forest USFS. Atha 
Sampson, R. N. W. Schaeffer, J. V. K. Wagar ta, Univ. of Me, B.S.F., 1920 
Cosy I ter, O Din Maige, Th. R., Forester, St. Joe Paper 
\ | Asst. 1 Forestry, © cit Okia Port St. Joe, Fla. Southeasters at 
y 4 1 & M. BS.F., 1948: 
yu a I \\ ~ nefler 
‘ 
Men (rrad Maryrny j N J Forester Se] 
| f. Northern ¢ Bre Paper M ‘ Ine Monroe 
Bentt U.S Northfor ( f iH West, B. A. Batemar Baxter, L, J. Young 
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Southwestern Section A Sirehner \ Appalachian Section 
Hill, N 


iH 


i 
Her 


Upper Mississippi Valley Section 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 
Vembe Grade 

‘ brar Col 

States Section 


Grad 


gt 
Central 
J 


E.. P.O. Box 68, Jasy 
Columbia River Section 


isin-Upper Michigan Section 


New Members 
And Advancements 


mer 


Gulf States Section 


Allegheny Section 
Grad 


| , ‘ } sville Bldg... 


Inland Empire Section 
j G j 


| st 


\ 


Intermountain Section 


4 
4 
Avis.s Utah State. BS. (Forestry & Gee, M. A Preston, R. I N. 
Ge A. ©, Grover, Smith, J. R., Rt Lewisburg, N. 
All yuerque N \ \ t ~ } side 
Ks ‘ \\ tr Marsh he W. J., P.O. Box 664 
Paulsen, H. A. J ( Grad Martz, RL C., Jr, Nelson St., Riel 
MS, bP lretter, BE. J r, M. A., Tim in House, Sa 
Canfield, G. S. M OR Isseciate Grade S. ( 
; ' : I D. A Kruskekoff, H. H Rogers, G. 1 First A Farn ‘ : 
\ : 
The fo persons were elected to. Ward, J. R., Lake Waccamaw, N. ( 
a rship by Wilso A. D., 310 Bridge St Farn 
Duvall. T. ¢ Wood Conversio: Mas 15. 1950 \ 
‘ Cloquet, Mir f Mint Junior Grad 
BSP. 19 K. N \ MeDonald, 
W. M. Maet Ir OW Morey, G. W 
Cirul A. G., 4254 24th A S.. Minne | RK. A 
Minn.; Univ. of M But G.I Niles, J. 
1950, Ro M. Br Octtinger, F. W Grow D., 2127 Forest Lin 
Y. We ‘ Oilsehlager, | sing, Mich 
A. Grad. St t, Yale } Ordel, A. W Gunderson, W. R., 110 W. W ngtor 
f Forestry, New H Cont Bubs Ww. Perkins, E. G Howell, Mie) 
Mar | Prentice, D. ¢ Kent, B. 915 Lin n St., Charlestor 
hy Chay W. Meyer, FL Di J. 1 Rawls, M. G I 
M. Rea, R. r, K. D., Dept Cons., State 
M.B., J 6H it A J M. 1 Office Bidg., Lansing, Micl 
q Mins f Mir BSF J. Sheppard, M. I J. tS. Jackso Waukegar 
M. Br M Packn R. 8., 605 Napol St., 
Lampe, H. Re Axst., 1 r. Smith, J. 1 raiso, | 
M Mint f Mint r, W. Steir rdt, W. H 1S. National St 
BSF, RM. B D Mat Thorpe, L. M Howell, 
Won Meines, M. K Ving, G.I Riehar D. L., 1006 Western A 
N iH. Upt Ave. W Miller, A Z Joliet, I 
A 1) Kern, L. E., ¢/o Martin State Forest 
“ > 1) JB Willsie, I 
Mich. 1949. ZA. J. A, 90 St.. Me 
Roe. L. P ate G vide Or 
Wes  Grosh, E. R., 201 W, Clay St., Monmout! 
r J. P.. Ge I) very, West 
M 49. R. M. Brown, D R. M., 100 Powell, Prinevil 
\ State, BSI R. R Roseburg, O 
1 Sta The new members and members ¢ Was 
R of re listed bel Worstell, R. L., U.S.F.S., Foster, Ore 
M B.S.P., 194 G. DeBoer, C.J for partici 2817 Fransie St i 
\ EK Port On 
| I) nad Abit ‘ t ts of W W.. 190 Owens St., Salen 
ty f embership, properly « Junior Grad 
M ve Burns, B., Box 11, Mandeville, Ls 
epting t re J.. 999 Center St., Winnfir 
\\ Robertson, R. R., State College, Star 
| N. Lee St., Lewis Mis 
\ State | rite, FE. G., 297 N. Main St., P 
Pa n, | 
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, G. M., R.F.D. #1, Vernal, Utah Kirchner, W., U.S.F.S re, Calif. Greer, E. 8S., Jr., 1737 8. Gordon St., 
er, D. T., Gen, Deliverv, Kem Millar, R. R., U.S.F.S. Challenge, Calif Atlanta, Ga 
Wyo j Nordyke, J. P., 744 Keeler Ave., Ber- Griffin, E. C., 411 Williams St., Talla 
W. E., P.O. Box 134, Payson, keley, Calif hassee, F 


t ¢ 
Frv, G. B., ¢/o O. B. Fry, Ft. Duchesne, Fowler, C. W., 2288 Fulton St., Berkeley, Experiment, 
Utah. Calif Hanson, J. W Ga. Ave., Macon, 
Koeh, C. B., Challis, Ida {filiate Grad Ga 
Palmer, A. N., 3703 Kootenai Ave., Boise Holmes, O. L.. 1348 Market St., Redding, Miller, J. E., Brown Marz. Bldg., Birm 
Ida. Calif ingham, Ala 
Sandretto, R. P., St. Anthony, Ida. , ae Moore, J. B., Dover Hall, Brunswick, Ga 
Northern Section Nelson, R. B., 420 Howell St., Thomas 
Lafferty, G. E., Clayton Rgr. Sta., Clay a 
J., Mont. State Univ., Missoula, M.. 705 E. Duval St., Lake 
Ke Section 1, J., 758 Eddy Ave., Missoula, Ge. 
Brandau, W. H., U.S.F.S., Morehead, Ky Member Grade 
Cockroft, W. S., 1034 8S. Wellington, Neitzling, F. J., Forest Supv., Nalispell, Stokes, R. A. linneola, Fla 
Mont Membe Grade 
— Rowland, A., Jr., 430 Milledge Ter 


New England Section Ozark Section race, Athens. Ga 
J 


ne Grade Ju ior Grad Smith, R.B. 515 Briarcliff Drive, Gaines 
Burgess, R. F., 36 College Ave., Orono, Elwert, E. P., Cominto, Art ville, Fla 
Mi Griffin, B Pomeroy & MeGowin, Mon Stable F. 3120 Brookwood Drive, 
Church, C. J., 52 Monroe St., Amesbury, ticello, Ari Macon, Ga 


Maddox, J. W., P. O. Box 632, Eminence, Koppel Hotel, Homer 


Southwestern Section 


Nel L., Greenville, Me Zurney, N. Sth St., Poplar 
Nicholson, ain St., Orono, Me Bluff, Mo 
Whipple P ‘od Andersor G U.8.F.8 Willow Clark, D. W., P. O. Box 15, Chinle, Ariz 
ie, ‘ aire Voo rive, Hawk AW th, F.. N at} St Albu 


Peact 


Puget Sound Section Sel Grand Canvon Natl. Park, 
ole erin, Juni Grad Grand Canvor Ariz 


Grane Maki, A. T., P. O. Box 


rerville, 


Upper Mississippi Valley Section 
New York Section lem, Wasl Junior Grade 

J Grad Grad Johns c/o Tron Range Res. & 
Rehab., Hibbing, Minn 


Whipple, FE. I 1922 College St.. Farg: 


Washington, D. C. Section 
Tu Grad+ 


t I h, C. E., Rt. 7, Box 70, Tacor Bld Wasl 
M r, A. W., rs, Dutchess Southeastern Section isconsin ction 
hone. T., 42 Day Place, Rochester, Attaway. H. Bi. Univ. of Fla., Gaines. Decker, T- Whitenal, Wis 
DeVriend, A W Cons Dept., Camp 


‘ Mercer, Wis 
Halberg, J. I 1623 20th St., Two Ri 


‘ar 
HW. OB Park Falls, Wis 


D. A., Forest Inseet I Sault ( M. Athens Foreign 
‘ q Grad 


California Section 


Northern 


a 
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Coltor 
Flu 
Fr 
> it q ‘orestr n 4 ! Mi 
{filiate Grads Burns, P. Y., Dept. of Forestry, Univ. P. O. Rox 161, 
1 Dubrueil. R. F.. P.O. B 03. Canaar f Mo., Columbia, Mo S A, - 
(or 
Hosmer, W. A Weil, WL, Jr. ULS.F.S., Sprint 
Cor 
Bronx 60, N. ¥ Was 
Bicleice, J, Hi... 129 Furance Little Covington. Box 33, La Grand N. 
Ihr Oo. W St.. Boor Moisio, W J., U.S.F.S Marblemount, \ 
ville, N. Wa Armstrot | Cay Ss Army H 
‘ tellar 1656 E. 9th Brooklwn Neumen. W.. P.O. Box 25 Wever r. Corps, Ft. Belvoir, Va 
N. haeuser Thr. Co.. Chehalis, Wash Ben lL. S., 1510 N. Frederich St., Ar 
Heinemann, G. L., 59 Crvodon Rd., Ro Peter, R. K., Snider Ryr. Sta., Port An n, Va 
ster, N. ¥ geles, Wa Patter 35 N. Vermont St 
i MacAlpine, W. W., 112 Wiley St., Ticon Soderlind, D. R., Rt. 2, Box 615, Belle Arlington, Va mh 
NY \\ rrit t \ \ Roor 345, Interior 
« 
| B es, ¢ S.. 116 W. ¢ i Liner 
Matthews Wis 
J Grod Athens, Ga Eneland 
4 rM U.SFS.. Canby. Calif Gand \ iM 1) M t Crrade 
S Frat G Jur Over ur Hawndal, 
P { MT. 1 ‘ 
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Foresty News 


Maine Pulp and Paper Companies States Get $7,719,000 From E. G. Cheyney (1878 - 1950)! 
Establish Experimental Forest National Forest Receipts ; 


Professor Emeritus “B 


Nine polp d ‘ ‘ taling 


» 


share in nationa 
Proportion 1 
from nation: leur bron lan 


Minne 


Annual Meeting, Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Assoc. 


Malayan Forester Inspects U.S 
Timber Industry and Research 


i> 


Muskingum Tree Planter to 
Be Produced Commercially 


G 
le 
(hevney, 
ap 71, who retired in 1947, after 42 vears 
vitl timber yer ! te pereent of the itional ervice in the Sehool of Forestry, U1 
o mi r receip tor the fise: ear, ersity « Minnesota, died on January 
i hye ‘ tor the I ‘ forest and Forest Ilospita ternal hemorrhage 
Forest ‘ ‘ erjod be i this represents the great enused tumor Whik 4 
‘ ‘ the ! ever made to the tite hie ad not heen feeling quite vell 
\ Exper ‘ orests, surpassing last ns or ont the serious 
/ : 
I: bart ‘ ‘ eal ntil Jay vhile he 
ti " Phe project Rico received amounts varving from their daughter living at Atlanta, Ga 
ot Exy For ‘38 for North hon Cheyne born in Washington, 
elie to be the first it r Oregon, State edueation 
estry ehoa po t colleeted and ename 
ri ‘ put est 1} bowndar. The la to the University of in the 
irve’ so of timber ale for pore le that the monev is to he ex fall of 1905 as assistant in forestrv. 
ease to the feder ‘ for ¢ mended a te legislature preseribe ifter a vear at the Yale Sehool o 
periments vO ‘ an cooperative tor the wnetif of puble sehools and Forestr nnd two vears a thdent a 
i, roads Within the eountr n Whieh na sistant th the S. Bureau of For 
Cooperat terest land is situated estrv, now the | S. Forest Services 
4 
rt Great Northern Paper Co. H In 1907 he was promoted to assistant : 
Witines On. professor and in 1911 to professor 
1), Wang and chief of the University Division 
ren ( Fibre (% oft Forestr | 1925 he re ed: : 
The annual meeting of the Souther 
ele thie Atlanta Biltmore the forestry enrrien 
tive 
ie \! t (ia., Februar 1D, t Minnesot ifter he 
4 thie it V artiel 
er, ord, presice ‘ ai numher of } ot on for 
Ty The a t 
Shi: on, Tl r La 
| t orester Nort re 
j \\ \ 1) rr the Se +} 
‘ the restrv ce 
‘ 
} | \\ \\ Ir at S 
AG \’ \l l Albert Ernest 
4 | 
‘ Ix ro mechar tree planter cevelope 
| . ‘ ‘ ‘ Musk 
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Ohio Forestry Association 
Elects Officers for 1950 


Horatio Ford, 


elected president of the 


Cleveland lawyer and 


banker, Was 


Ohio Forestry Association at its ar 
nual meeting Jannarv 15 and 14. We 
succeeds Theodore Reed, banker, ot 


Pomeroy, Ohio. Other officers elected 

for 1950 are John HL. Byrne of Cleve 
vit ent; llowa 

Wells of Wilkesville, second vice presi 


dent; Philip 


lar first 


Columbus, 


Hampton ot 
tr er; and Br ( Brownie 
New Philadelphia, chairman of the 
xecutive committer Dr. Charles E 
Holzer of Gallip nd Dr. Paul B 
Sears « Ober vere honor 


ary presidents for 


Montana School of Forestry 
Adds New Facilities 


Federal tur 


able to the Montana State 


ds have been made avail 


| niversity, 


School o Forestry, tor the establish 
ment ota y lle in cow 
nection with if curmeulum in forestry 


The sehool is also preparing to eon 


struet ai eq pped with 


vulern control units, conditioning, 


a dark room 


Georgia Forestry Expansion 
Sets Record for State Action 


During the last six months of 1949, 


state forestry in) Georgia expanded 


ve thar no any similar 


pl = te ears 
( inthe \ ving org ed ( 
tectio tal 79 with 13.5 
1, 1949 41 cou 
ere Sel} have bee held 
{ new ) ers 
fire suppre ’ prevention te 
\ wa s4 ‘ ‘ 
beer yur } | i it he tate 
ft eel lookout  towe ire being 


lines vill shipped o iIndowne 
during the eurrent planting season 
More requests tor ~ i 
ndowners in forest management prob 
i s have been handled than during 


ny previous similar period. Eduea 


onal and informational work of the 


Georgia Forestry Commission has beer 


amd enlarged 


broadened 


Founder and Publisher of 
Timberman Dies at 82 
Gieorge M 


ublist he imberman died o 
publisher of t Timberma lied 


Cornwall, founder and 


January Berkeley, California, 
figure im the 
West's 


and organizations 


\ native of Seotland, he 


Ile was a leading orig 


of many of the lumber 


eame to 


this counters as a bov and to the 
Northwest im TSSO, where he beeame 
publication ot the Cathla 


et, Wasl 


Through the lumber 


before toundine 
| inspired the organiza 
Pacitic 
nud served as 
1D vears and had 
viee president tntil 
Ile shared the «ke 
Wooster W ove 
Mill Association, the 
amd Cor 


Western 


Loveine Congress 


}o09 ts secretary tor 
been an honorary 
death 

velopment ot the 
and Planing 
Western 
Association, the 


Iworking 
Forestry 
servation 


Retail Lamberman’s 


on, the Millwork Institute of Cah 
fornia, and the Pacitie Northwest 
Woodwork Association For 17 years 


State Col 


sound tor 


he Was regent of Oregon 
lous \ctive developing 
est legislation tor the State of Oregon, 
nstrumental in the ereation 
the state’s workiman’s COM pensation 
nd similar progressive measures 


Wisconsin Halves Fire Losses 
Wisconsin's torest. tire 


damage las 


vear on lands under protection by the 
state conservation department Wits 
about halt of that suffered im T94s 
The 1,164. fires repre sented redue 
tion of SO percent from the 
fires of 1948 The 9749-aere bur 
was Of percent le than the 
total of 23.574 acres and the damage 


dropped trom S95,117 in TAS to S47, 


704 last vear. In 26 countie largely 


agricultural where the department 
gives cooperative aid in fighting fires, 
a burn of aeres was reported 


vith a loss of 28 


Test Kit for Water Hardness 
\ new 


pocket plastu hax 


test kit, packaged in a sturdy, 
designed 


to test the hardness ot Vater on le 


thin one 

rullor The kit 

ehemrenis fine 
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| 
record In fact, the growth of activity 
since July 1, 1949 equalled the ex 
erected = 
4 
e— 
| 
one combat momeasuring and mixing 
i on the ardness of the nter 
Ret re at al ! a 1 ‘ 
r The Bersworth Chemical Co., Framing j 


Forest Farmers Hold tion, R. Hi. Westveld of the University 
Southern Forestry Conference of Missouri, R. R. Reynolds of the 
Crossett Experimental Forest, B. E 


The Southern Forestr Conference 
| | \ Allen of Union Bag and Pape r Com 
ot the ore armer i 
| | He. | Webruar pany, and Frederick H. Vogel of Ala 
hele ‘ or | ‘ 
bama Polytechnie Institute. 
17 1s he George W rte 
Py M arrangements tor he meeting 
| ( , As , ere in charge of Paul W Sehoen, 
men ‘ re } 
i KOCTIELVE secretary of the Forest 
the wanker t ‘ moruu , 
f Farmers Association, Valdosta, Ga 
‘ ere reel La ) rector ¢ 


‘Scene in Action” Prevention 
Materials Again Available 


versity of Forestry, Durham, Attractive 16- by 19-inch full color 
N. ¢ ind L. K. Pomeroy of Pomeroy animated torest fire displays are again 
& MeGowin, Monticello, At made available tor the 1950 fire 
even group mee vere held dur prevention campaign. The “realism” is 

the afternoor Che subjects con produced by a painted design on a 
rlered ere for outhert plastic eviinder whieh revolves eon 
forestr for Dr forestry tantly trom the heat of an eleetne 
conser flon wut jeu ition, re bulb in its eenter The heht souree is 
ent borest ind diseases, and designed and the ravs are controlled 
nember p objeetives of the associ to penetrate another painted design on 
tion i diaphram to the rear of the painted 
\t the annual nner held on the picture, giving the appearance of a 
evenn of Februar 17, Stanley I raging fire The original idea for the 
the Lumber nimated displ is credited to Tluch 
ervee a tfoastmaster The ten Bennett, secretary, Kaw Minnesota 
tured speaker was Senator Frank P Green Committee. The displays are in 
(it moot North Carolina ely lumber companies, mills, torest 
The devoted owners and wood processors. conserva 
technien rect Amony the for thon agencies and similar organizations 


est! veuker ere T. of the They are available from A. L. Lind 
Experiment Sta Company, Minneapolis, Mint 


see MORE... 
.. SEE MORE CLEARLY 


It's seven league boots for your eves 
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Illinois Foresters 
Develop Management Practices 


A guiding poliey for professional 


forest management of the 4 million 


timbered acres in was de 


veloped by the Illinois Technical For 


estry Association meeting, January 3 


to 5. The manual of optimum wood 
land practices, while tentative, is 


based on the original work of forest 


research selrentists and practicing pro 


fessional foresters, both private and 


pubhie, all of whom are members 


the association The basic forest prae 


tices committee, with Donald W. Win 


ters, consulting forester as chairman, 


is divided into northern and southern 


groups. The southern group imeludes 
Donald W. Winters, Richard D. Lane, 
Leon S. Minekler, Roy W. Olson, and 
Harry IT). Switzer. The northern group 
include Lawson B. Culver, W. C. Fin 
lev, Nels i. Glesne, Ralpl Lorenz, 
Harry Ss. Treadwell, John C. Van 
Camp, Jr.. and H. F. Siemert 


Past major contrmbutions of the 


Technieal For stry Association 


to econome land management h 
been the writing of the comprehersive 


Plan for Forestry in Tllinois and the 


developer o accurate timber 


volume table tor Ilinois hardwoeds in 


cooperation vith the Central States 
Forest Experiment Station. In 1948 it 
por od te-wid forestry con 
gress It also assisted the American 
Forestry Association and the UL S 
Forest Service in separate surveys of 
I! orest resourees 


forester: 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Robbs, was elected president ot 
the I. T. A. tor the ensuing vear 
Other positions filled 


president; Donald A. Kulp of Urbana, 
treasurer; | E Nuuttila of 


when you have a tine binocular with 
glass caretully 
on ws ability to resolve detail sharply 


Only through advanced optucal design 

ind precision inutacture can this quality be achieved. Betore 
you buy any bino ir. study the 42-page Bausch & Lomb booklet 
which tells how choose a glass tor your own use. Free on request 


Bausch & Lon Optical Co., 465 Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N.Y 


— 
fe 
the F.A.0, Division of Forestry and 
AE. rman of ti Duke Uy 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
4 - 
= 1 
/ / \ Sp field was named to direet pub 
| Bansch & Lomb 
ax included “Brighter Look,’’ New Movie 
ong 
EZ ican tine Farmers Association 
i & et \ tu, promotes the 
film, “Su ee Pine.” which de witl 
M. Cole n, seere 
ee \ tion, Valdost 
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Dry Kiln Course, New York 
State College of Forestry 


Intensive practical instruction in 
dry kiln operation will be provided 
DY a iV cours April 1S thronel 


Besides dry kiln operators, reeords 
the course reveal that classes have 
been made up of shop foremen, tae 
tory perintendents, mil enyvineers, 
! manutacturing ul iles 
exeentives, and plant owners Mi 
chanmieal engineers, architects and ce 
signers, and lumber purchasing agents 
and salesmen have also attended for 


the value the training has given them 


in their work 


Tuition is it} raveling cost 
and trom Avr ( ind 
penses during the ten-day period 


A\ppheation tor enrollment limited 
to 25 men so that me dual direetion 


an be given each man should be made 


ial 


Pulp and Paper Company 
Aids Local Conservation 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com 


| 


has adopted a torestry program 
in the Charleston, S. ¢ area to en 
ecourage dealer organizations to pro 


mote better forestrm practices, to ck 


monstrate cutting practices on private 
la ake landowner contacts, and 
to publicize the benefits of sound for 


estry programs. Five graduate forest 


ers are engaged in the program. 
OF 


TREE SEEDS 


| Collected By A Graduate Forester | 


SOUTHERN SEED CO. 


“Tree Seedsmen of the South” 
Specializing in the Pines 


ERNEST HINSON, Pres 


BALDWIN - GEORGIA | 


Texas Has Best Fire Year 
rhe forest tire record for 1949 was 
the best in the histe v ot the Texas 


Fore st Service 


Only S34 torest fires were reported 
! t rote ompared 
to 3,352 fires in 1948. In 1947, 3,520 
fores res occurred, A net fore en 


cellent fire record, but added that the 
veatherman cannot be given all of the 
redit. Very light raintall was record 
ed throughout East Texas during No 


is frequently a dangerous 


t tire month Arkansas, Louisiana 
Mississ pp, Florida and some other 
outhern states experienced very ertti 
eal tire seasons during 1949 
Relocation of fire lookout towers 
bility and the increased use 
} 


Inerease VI 


of arreratt have been roiportant factors 
in the quick detection of fires. Inereas 
ing use ol} 


echanieal equipment has 


also been a factor in reducing the area 


Big Game Take on National 
Forests Increased in 1949 


Approximately 5,000,000 people used 


tthonal forest lands for hunting, fish 


ing, and trapping during fiscal year 
1949 While use bv sportsmen and 


last vear’s rec 


ord, reports from U.S. Forest Serv 


hig game “take.” During the vear 1, 


ged ant 


pared with the 279,000 ami 


i taken by hout the ame number 


rest lands In addition, 37, 


WOO elk, S300 bear, and a ill number 


ot inite ope moose, mountain goats, 


highorn sheep, peceary, and wild boar 


were harvested, Some 2,960,000 fisher 


en, 516,000 small game hunters, and 


15000 trappers also used national for 


est lands. No reports are made as to 


the number of fish eaught, small game 


taken or fur-bearing animals trapped 


GROW TREES 
FOR AMAS TREES AND FORESTRY § 


Fir, Pine and Spruce in Variety i 


Seedlings and Transplants 


Write for Price List 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries 
P. ©. Box. 643, Johnstown, Pa 


YOUR NECK 
ACCIDENTS 


New. Amaung. UGHTWEIGHT 
ALUMINOM comb. Sha Pruning. 


Trimming. Fruit ewig Sh ng Poles. 


Combine Sections of Poles to make 
Poles Up to 80 ft. Tall. Weighs | Ib. 


per ft. Attachments 
O. B. Los Angeles. No 
. No Spl . Lasts Forever. 
Sections trom 2 te 30 ft. Reaches Top 
of any tree. A 60 ft pole weighs |2 Ibs. 
30-lo0t peda wevghs only 


WOW, by combining Our Sec- 
tions of Poles, you can make 
10 giffereat length Poles 

| out of I Pole 


By inserting unex- 
panded end of one 
pole into expanded 
| % end of another and 
secunng with two 
-¢ bolts you can build 

Ine any desired length 

‘\ of pole 

Sections cvail- 
able in any Igth.. 
from 2 to 30 feet 
A 60 foot pole 
will fit in the 
back bf your 
cart when bro- 
ken down into 
five foot 
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lege of Forestry, Svracuse, N. It 
Vill be the Jod time the short course 
has been given. Graduates now num- of seven and one-half million acres of 
ber more than 450 met valuable commercial tinber is protect 
“Emphasis is on practica nilorma ed tores hires n East Texas 
tion and experience, with simple ¢ Pwo and one-half million acres of }) 
planations and clear demonstrations.” vate forest lands sre not receiving any os 
Deny seph S. said “Ee ilierent type of organized fire protection 
ise ol dry kilns S Imperative toduy Phe forest are: burned bv fires n of mn 
for three vital reasons: to get a qual 1949, amounted to 18.508 acres, as eon Basing esti ites on checking sta : B 
trasted with 389,667 acres in 1948 trons in the nattonal terests and other 
con petitive nd t MISOTY rest 2 J. O. Burnside, head, forest tire con sources, the report shows that 270,000 - 
able weather had piaved a signitieant 
; 
to James M. Owens, extension 
st in forest utilization, State College i 
of Forestry, Syracuse 10, N.Y DON'T BREA 
nano’ 
| 
| 
Curved 3 | + 
A 4 by) 
WEIGHT oh i} 
WT. OF = 
3 \ raat 
FORMERLY 
TOOK 
| | | A \ \ \Hours. 
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Wetzel Assistant Chief of 
Grazing, California Region 


RENOWNED 


C.H. Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Descriptions 


Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA 


hformation 


THAT PUTS THE FINGER ON 
THE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


AERIAL PHOTOS 


SAVE TIME 
SAVE MONEY 
SAVE EFFORT 


IMPROVE PYPING 
SPEED MAPPING 
AID ENGINEERING 
HELP FIRERIGHTING 
Asskss DAMAGI 
PROVE OWNERSHIP 
RECORD CONDITIONS 


A FORESTER 
is worth more to his o “guni- 
vation through knowledge of 
aerial photo use 


Can we aid you in western 
Timber areas? 


DELANO AERIAL SURVEYS 
1536 S. E. 11TH AVENUE 
PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
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Wilderness Preservation Study New Trail Riders Chief 


Made by Library of Congres Mrs. Dorothy Dixon has been named 
he Legislative Reterence Service, director of Trail Riders of the Wilder 
Lib Congress, reeently com ness, an activity of the American For 


problem of est Association She succeeds A. G 


MacDonald to Washington 
Teaching Staff 
MeDor 


New Chain Saw 
All but a very Designed to fit the power take 


West Virginia Gets Two-Way 
Radio Communication 


‘ ) , 
of the U.S. Forest Service. Denl ess preservation. In Hall who left the Association in De 
the Wa ‘ or on problem, ¢ ember M 1) con, who will direct 
! lor ‘ thew lo 
neton, D. ¢ headauart the Fo Lor the popular vildernes expeditions 
ant A i he mayority conducted each vear since 1933. has 
pinion, rleaned trom pub 
Wats e Forest - and ong beer ssociated with the progran 
private agencies and organizations Pre nnounc ent of the 1950 
Service for estr | 
A the \ ‘ pu lane t the expeditions include wilderness treks in 
sé pr nite mas avs ell, to thy Great Smoky Mount of 
p o tne (] vhether the Flathead-San River ett 
tether thie are tow or too ‘ 4 
e 1s tooth ar Idaho, the Maroon Bell 
are: ot ( do f'n \\ and 
warned. current tion the aus 
Hest 
Chrome 
‘ eu the I ve ty 
4 the national parks pols It 
Maclh duate of the ey 
VF ty (BSF 1932), fill the positior 
1 the elector mre 
ento B Lumber Co 
per t W eat, Calitorr 
ore t e had 10 years experience 
rave rohibrted es rested are 
‘ t el, ¢ 
tion om the ‘ ‘ and on timber 
‘ ep thre rest muni for J 
Service at Missoula, Montana 
t not throueh the areas. and 
t ritble 
eabins Ruder hia bucks 
| red. ‘ ner tres hy ‘ It 
mia ould permit) them.” vert horizontal, or ar prositier 
4 t evel, u 
\\ erethe er bye entch on b Log 
‘ ‘ e We \ ) ‘ e top hy 
‘ \ t Ise, the ope t 
‘ or ‘ ‘ ‘ thie ‘ nating 
‘ rm othe ele keep t We or Live 
‘ ‘ ‘ t a lock \ 
‘ 
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Improved Color Standards 
For Maple Syrup Developed 


Permanent colored-glass standards 


maple 


tor use in classitving 


svrup. to 


replace the carame 


andards has not been entirely satis 


The three color standards tor maple 


svrup, “heht amber,” “medium amber,” 
nd “dark amber,” heretofore repre 
sented bv the caramel-glveerine solu 
ive now been reproduced in 
| the color stand 
for 
svrup has bee adopted Ihe new 
bottle: Is inexpensive, easily available, 
provides a thick laver of svrup that 
Taciiitates precise classification, and 
provides a sample of uniform = thick 
ness not possible ith the evlindneal 
ln 
\ mplete deseription of the 4 


Preserving Co., Butfalo 12, N. 
Green Gold 


A new 


Mississippi Delta 


Managing Bottomland Hardwoods 


AT HOME 


IN DELTA HARDWOODS 


Gulf States 


Managing Slash and Longleaf 


KEITH CRANSTON 
TIMBER ESTIMATING SERVICES 
Tel.: 651 


Counsel for Mill Company and Private Landowners 


Leland, Mississippi 


FOREST APPRAISALS 


FOREST TAXATION 


GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT PLANS 


FRANK J. LEMIEUX 


Consulting Forester 
25 Years’ Experience in North and South America 


734 WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 


In Oregon, Washington and California— 


BIGLEY & FEISS of oresters. inc. 


283 Medica! Center Bldg. 
Eugene, Oregon 


Timber Management, Sales and Purchase 


Reforestation Arboriculture 


S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 
Consulting Forester 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ROSLYN 


Timber Cruising — Appraisals Forest Inventory 
“We know the Pacific Northwest” 
PERRY O. DONALDSON 
& ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Foresters 


Rust Bidg Tacoma 2, Washington 
Telephone BRoadway 4559 


Forestry Consulting Services 
Forest Management—Forest Products 
Watershed Management 


HARVEY j. LOUGHEAD 


15 East Forest Rd., Biltmore Station 
Asheville, N. C. 


P. T. COOLIDGE 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
SURVEYING 
FORESTRY PRACTICE 
FARM VALUATION 


31 Central Street, Bangor, Maine 


Complete Professional Service 


WILLIAM A. EASTMAN, JR. 
CONSULTING FORESTER 


Telephave 
O10 J. Green Bidg SPATILE Wasnt 
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Consulting Foresters | 
now used in the application of the Professional Services Offered by 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial : ' 
‘ (‘hemuistry and the Production and 
Marketing Administration Phe eolor 
of the caramel-glvcerine solutions is 
\ not stable, and their use as color 
= 
comparator and the procedure im us 3 
ing if are available from the Fruit H 
and Vegetable Braneh of PMLA, Wash 
ington 25, D. C.. and the Bureau ot 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
Philadelphia Is, Pa 
Osmotic Wood Preservative _ 
In new booklet. Force Dow 
enation of a Wood preserving con 
nd til ny osmotr Pressure 
loserihed Adaptabl to hrush-or 
ative is reported te tine to 
hort home and The 
i sien “the oats 
emphi ‘ that the nitions «of 
+) or t ether ‘ ‘ 
sure that their torests are perpetuated a 
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ching career? ved a 


Graduate Study in Conservation 


worker in many conser t 


and at present 1s 
on as i the 
Mexico 


Resources Council of 


witer resources o 


Natura 


chairman of the 


America 
Red Cedar Association 
The 


thor recently 


Red Cedar 


held its 0 


\romatu 


meeting in Chattanooga, 


adopted standards desig 


program 


COMpPoser 
Bro 

Midland 
Arr 


mg Arkansas, 
Kent 


and Nort} 


working 
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“KEEP AMERICA GREEN” 
SCENE-IN-ACTION 
FOREST FIRE DISPLAY 


See photograph and story page 783, Sept. 
Issue JOURNAL OF FORESTRY. Display 
may be purchased through state KEEP 
GREEN or FORESTRY ASSOCIATIONS 
Sample will be shipped F.O.B. MIN- 
NEAPOLIS or LOS ANGELES on order 
or receipt of check for $10.20. For infor- 
mation write: 


A. L. LIND COMPANY 
5036 THOMAS AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS 10, MINN. 


ristmas 
As 
nee 
‘ 
{ idle 
SSER TREES RE GROW 
ALL 48 8ST ES 
Tree Growers 
Planting Stock 
Box 


Xmas 
complete 
Write 


special 
and 
Price List 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., 
indiana, Pa. 


Forest Planting & Christmas Trees 
Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Seotch Pine, 
White Spruce. Colerade Blue Spruce. ete Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Maine 


Dept. IF Fryeburg 


Positions Wanted 


cn 
Bex Journal of 
Washington 6, DD. 


borestry Mills Building 


Box Journal Mille Building 


Washington 6. D 


estry 


‘ 


Hex ¢ Journal of 
Washington 6, 


Mills Building 


borestry 


Journal of Forestry, Mills Building 
‘ 


Washington 6. D 


| 
bad 
Z 
un act 
Yale University in cooperation with 
the Conservation Foundatio s estab 
hing the eountrv’s f t craduate pr 
al eSen } nel nstruetior af 
eonservation of natural ‘ 
» Paul B. Sears, now at Oberlin College 
; will be charge of the Yale program Associa 
ization 
i ! i new \ ere ‘ the 
The eonservation ¢ irse W he for ned ‘ pr 
chests, closet | ning, and other produets, 
twe ven? ‘ tu nel ana 
} ! fandards st ss harvesting onl 
ead to the egree of Master of rm irve ol 
4) Seienee in Conservatior ! © tree aving an S | r larver 
[he Foundation. stump diameter Through inteeratior 
} founded in 1948 with headquarter ’ 
mo al ets os » i 
New York, “to promote conservatior products as cedar 
ee post ned Christmas trees fro thin 
the eart! ‘ Ipporting re 
! wid trom the tops of trees \ 
4Ourees, er SUpPpo ind co Strong 
operation t the Yale prograr Fai 
Foster of George ¢ d Co... 
‘ (shorn, pre ent f the tounda NG 
t ed tha prove a \. Wetzel Valley For 
Lumber Co... and P rot ol wea. : 
step of extra vortance 1 
‘ ( magun Cedar Co. will spear 
‘ evelopme e conservation 
ead the organization Posters earry é 
ormatior eorres eutting 
Professor Sea ecting e Yale 
practtes have thea distributed ti 
rram W elf teach two gradu 
farmers and eedar timber owners i 
e course (ier il Keologv and the \ 
the reciol Covel la 
rival B f Human Society. Tr 
bama, Mussissipp ennes 
ec, Virginia, and Sout /] 
. 
the | \ ‘ heat ro upor 4 
Carolina Literature is beme distmb 
ted to form timber owners of 
hitities trom eoedar, hest 
en ren rv, forest 
conditions tor vrowth, eorreet 
plantir procedures, and sources of 
Blister Rust Moves South 
hotl Within the past two vears wilute pine 
B Rihes o Ostly hove tising experience. Three rivat d | 
te pine ostly he rience niversity of 
Wi v. In 1915 he n. Thus the ru | 
\ Ph elsew nye te ep hy ; ence 
( the Seuthe ern Forest) Expernnent | 
Station, Ashe e. North ( oli | 
Miles of Multiflora Roses ntert ; i f | 
et marketing deta and refer ea upe 
m4 | t es of roultithor eques 
ep ed on Olio farms 1950 
} ‘ 
| ng to Dr. } B. Chapman of | 
Graduat One ar ex 
i) e I) no of Wildlife. In 1948, 
i ere vaunted It w - sith ¢ tr ded on 
4 we t ‘ ‘ ’ wed en wire re eet 
is ment. Since fences, ne wot 
his aor « ler tor est stock and wi fe 
( é abit In place the multiflora rose Korea. and Japar Jesires position in foreigr 
forest productior lias BS i MS. fror 
\ well} writer o1 ABO & Winteress, Susi Michigan State College and currently enrolled 
‘ ‘ t ‘ Seare js eight f Sto feet In ape ial atudies at th versity of M 
‘ gar Detailed information and references on 
the aut 4 Deser t providing eover, the rose request 
n the Mar Our Wor roduces supplementarv food f 4 
and Theses Useful W i] 4 e and song birds 


Aprin 1950 


Federal Forestry Legislation 


House Bill 2419 introduced the 
first session by Re presentatives Tackett 
und Boyd ot Arkansas, proposes that 
10) percent of the nation forest 
receipts be spent tor recreational pur 
poses im the national forests from 
which reeeived. The bill has been re 
ported favorably by the House Com 
mittee 1 Agriculture, has been 
passed over several times on calendar 
calls this session 

Senator Murray and Representative 
Mansfield of Montana have introduced 
$.3175 and r » provide for 
of buildings : ar Missoula, 
Mont., for essential forest fire con 
trol operations Of the | S. Forest 
Service, They propose an authoriza 
tion of $1,600,000. Purpose is to pro 
vide headquarters f mol jumpers, 
air cargo supply and storage 
taciiities 

Hlearings have n 1 betore a 
sub-committee of the House Agricul 
ture Committee on HER.7155, intro 
duced hy Representative Sikes ot 
Florida The bill repeal 
Norris-Doxey Act and establish in its 
place a Cooperative Forest Manage 
ment Act under which the states, with 
federal assistance, would provide teel 
nieal services to private landowners 
and to processors of forest products 
The bill earmes the same anthoriza 
tion, ; does the present 
Norris- Doxey bu t 
tivities to non-farm land, ane Laces 
responsibility administration 
under the agencies 

A bill ) itehood, TER 
31, was passed e louse on 
Mareh 3 let Visions 

tedera 
jurisdict 
Alaska 
Senator Murray 


Represc ntatives Bos 


sources and 

resources 

000 hoy 

age, without 

rollees would ve Sot 
a cost of ar 
per year, including hou 

ion, training, ete 


cited as a supporting 


Fred W. Foxworthy (1878 1950) brated fire preventing bear 


Fred William Foxworthy, noted ates to | animal friends the story 
ist and research associate the forest fire destruction, and explains 
University of California, i a people can do to prevent fires 
heart attack on Februarv 4. in Pied is a l6-page book with over 50 
Calif. fast-moving eartoon strip panels, and 
Foxworthy had spent a total of | available ilk quantities at a 

vears as scientific explorer nominal charge. Space is provided on 
Borneo, as wood technician for the the back cover for the imprint of the 
Philippines Bureau of Forestry, and listributing firm or ageney 
as forest research officer for the Fed Sample copies of the booklet and 
erated Malay States. During World — Price will be furnished by the 


War Il he served in Washington, D4 American Forestry Assocation, Wash 
as consultant Army on vegeta D.C 
tive types of i ie Islands 


B!aine Betenson (1897-1949) 


sociate in botanv at the Universtiy otf Blaine Betenson, who had been ap 


Sinee 1937, he had been research as 


California pointed rector of range reseeding 
\ native of Goodland, Ind. Dr. Fox and range improvements in the Inter 
took his undergraduate science ntain Region, U.S. Forest Service 

legree at DePauw University, and his on last Deeember 1 passed away on 
master’s and doctorate at Cornell. Te December 24, 1949 Ile entered the 
was a member of many scientific or Forest Service in 1920 and was sue 
vanizations including the Society of ive] advanced in that organiza 


American Foresters ring bis nearly 30) vears of 


Smokey Bear, ; other achievements, Mr. Bet 
Goes To The Comics enson sueceeded in converting large 


\ four-color comic hook, ; areas of Utah sagebrush lands to grass, 
kire, A True f Our Forests, attracting interest of livestock 
produced by he Americar Forestry operators gna land administrators 


\ssocn features Smokey, ong West 


at your 
Engineering 
Supply 
House 


Wn. AINSWORTH & ONS, Inc. 


215) LAWRENCE STREET @ DENVER 2, COLORADO 
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| 
| 
compass 
o 
glas of Calhtornia, ane oft 
Minnesota, have ntroduced bills, 
$.3144, H.R.7462, H.R.7463, and 
H.R.7523, respective to reestal a 
Civitan Conservation Corps tor the 
purpose of conserving natural re 
) 
rvision. Er : 
by A 
per enrollee 
supervis 
a 


Ref 


Yours is the Land, New Film 


Seedling Production May 
st Half Million Acres 


ores 


) 
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TWO WAY RADIO-TELEPHONE UNIT 


Perfected for general and 
emergency bush communication 


Receiver and transmitter units are built with standard 


components and tubes contained on one chassis assembly 
with simple operating controls at finger tips 


Weight 26 Pounds 


121 
x Il” including long-lite heavy duty batteries, handset, 


Complete PER4-B in canvas carrying Case 


and antenna. Manutactured in Canada. Fully guaran 


teed 


first-trme) contact with other 


watts: nontechnical imstalla 


Crystal control imsuring 
Stations 


Power output of 


tion. Consistent ranges up to 75 miles readily obtaimable 


with ranges of more than 30 miles between units 


Export price $195 (U.S. funds) F. O. B. Canadian Shipping point 


Write today for free descriptive booklets and literature. 


RADIO COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT & 
ENGINEERING LTD. 


98 ST. MATHIEU STREET, VILLE ST. LAURENT, 
MONTREAL, P. Q.. CANADA 


| 
14 
4 VMeClella orester tor 
poy Nurser est te eal lor a 
4 \ two-thirds survivs 
' 
\l ‘ tura resoures 
O-minute, 36 1 
f 
Brit ea 
& 


46% Overrun on 
Salvaged Small Logs 


“The first four-hour run was for small logs 
(10° and under). During this period 273 
logs went through the mill which sealed I1,- 
820 board feet gross log seale and 10.580 
board feet net scale. From these logs 15,417 
board feet of lumber was produced which 


gave an overrun of 46%.” 


Above is quoted from a government utilization study 
on operations of the Dwyer Lumber Co., Portland, 


Ore. Having replaced a portable circular mill with 


a “Swede” gang mill, Dwyer also increased its band 


mill production 10%. Fire protection has been sim- 
plified with cleaned up woods. Log yield from a 


given area is up 25%. For complete details write 


MILL ENGINEERING & SUPPLY CO. 


3311 First Avenue So., Seattle 4, Wash. 
Export Dept.: 


Frarar & Hansen, Ltd., 301 Clay St., San Francisco 11 


OUT OF FORESTRY RADIO 


Your communications problem may be different than 
others, yet you can still have a radio system that 
leaves nothing to be desired. RSMC FM system is 
extremely flexible and adaptable to any situation. 


RSMC FM provides an efhcient radio link 

between downtown headquarters, remote 

forest camps mobile units. Extension hand 

sets and multiple control pomts make this 

= ie. radio system almost as practical and handy 

RSMC—FM ‘ to use as a modern office telephone system 
Remotely controlled relay stations take ad 


Chassis ts Interchangeable 


All RSMC Cabinets! vantage of “best locations 


NOW you need buv orly as many units as is 
required of ONE BASIC CHASSIS (transmuter and Factory held service men are kept in the 
receiver in one unit) together with the necessary controls and accessory N Fi 

Northwest to provide routine and 
equipment, to give you exactly the communication system you need 


Maintenance delays and costs are reduced to a minimum as all chassis emergency maintenance Service is per 


in your system cay be switched around at will. One spare chassis to formed by the same firm who designed 


“plug-in” will keep the system working. including the main station! i 


RADIO SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
IT WILL PAY YOU 


2023 S. E. Sixth Ave Portland 14 Oregon TO INVESTIGATE RSMC 


Export Division Morhan Exporting Co 458 Broadway. New York i3 WN Y 


manufactured the equipment 


right in the Pacific Northwest 
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PLANTING BARS 
COUNCIL'S 
OST PATTERN 


FIRE RAKES 
and SWATTERS 


BRUSH HOOKS, 
BANK BLADES, 
THINNING AXES, 


POISONING AXES 


THE 
COUNCIL TOOL Co. 


MAKERS 


WANANISH, N. C. 


Carry a plane table 


in yourhand...... 


Make good maps with a hand compass and pacing. 
Do your mapping-engineering with ‘‘the pocket plane 
table." 


THE REINHARDT REDY- MAPPER $4.95 


Postpaid 


Eliminates calculations, ait alidade, tripod, paper. 
SIMPLE, accurate, graphic, durable. 


THE WOODSMAN TOOL CO. 


Gravelly Lake, South Tacoma 9, Wash. 


SEEDS FOR NURSERYMEN 


TREE — SHRUB — PERENNIAL — 
FLOWER — VEGETABLE 


Correspondence with Seed Collectors Invited 
HERBST BROTHERS 
Established 1876 


92 WarreEN STREET New York 7, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN GLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White — 
Prices on these 


Yellow — Red — Blue 


colors for immediate shipment. 


Order direct from factory. 
ill prices Sumter, S.C, 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Makes fast-clean-easy cuts and is easy to file. 


Unique design allows teeth to cut full length of 
blade. 


PRICE 5.30 ea. in vu A 


ce Trimming Tools and Supplie 


MFG. CO. 
3015 E. Grand Bivd. Detroit, Mich. 


| VEW TREE TRIMMING SAW 


STOP THAT FIRE 
Ranger Pal Fire Plow 


rated 


' 
An 18” 


t 34 


TWIN CITY WELDING & MACHINE SHOP 
301 Jonsboro Highway 
WEST MONROE LOUISIANA 


7 | 
Paste in 5 gallon cans $1.45 ga ‘ > 
Ready Mixed 5 gallon cans 1.30 gal 
ans-—4 to @ case 5 more/gal 4 
The “Ranger Pal” is a hand me cally — 
erence 
i f eels 
. 


. TWO IN ONE 


ROOTSPRED 
TREE 
PLANTER 


TORQUE CONVERTER 
AND HYDRAULIC COUPLING 
Simple Construction—Extremely rugged— 
Easy maintenance—Completely hydraulic—No mechanical connection— 
Automatic adjustment—No pressure on ot! seals—Minimizes load shocks 
—Self-lubricating—Hydraulic fluid—SAE 10 Turbine Oil 


r information Write 


C. M. LOVSTED & CO., INC. 


2202 Virst Ave. South, Seattle 4, Wash 
Branch Offices in Los Angeles. Calif San Francisco, Calif Vancouver, B.C 
Honolulu. Manila, R.P 


-—— TREE PEST LEAFLETS-—— 


A cooperative undertaking of Northeastern For- 


: estry Organizations. ‘Over 300,000 copies sold.) 
Inexpensive: $339 F. O. B. Frederick, Marvland. - 

Will plant on curves—on the contour and up to 50‘; New series ready May 1950: 

slope. 51 Hemlock Loopers by J. V. Schaffner, Jr. 


. Safe—can't upset unless the tractor does. 52. Birch Dieback and Bronzed Birch Borer, J. R. Hans 
Not a slit planter. Wide subsoiler point loosens and brough, R. B. Nash and H. J. MacAloney. 
lifts soil. Allows better root spread, better packing. 53 Ants Injurious to Forests & Wood Products. J. Schread 
6. Seat man in one plant box and plant Multiflora rose 55 Oak Wilt, J. R. Hansbrough 


18” apart. Leaflets 1 to 50 still available. Send for sample copy. 


For further information write: All leaflets $10 per 1,000 copies. 


R @) re) sg S P R E D 318 N. MARKET ST. Committee on Tree Pest Leaflets 
FREDERICK, MD. New England Section, Society of American Foresters 


Address: Tree Pest Leaflets, Hillsboro, N. H. ———-— 


Dealer Convenience 
tox Chipper Chain in 100’ Reels! 


ngins. Eliminate “slow mover? 
specitied 


JALISTS 
SAW CHAIN SPEC 


progor sat Chat 


MANUFACTURING CORP. 
ssipPi AVE. PORTLAND 12, 


2712 N.MISS! 


We iN FITS a 
hard, soft, green: efficiency, make correct every work: 
LE. your power cutting with less cost ond il YOu, 
ing de Thousands ‘with Cox Chipper Choin!™ : Ger, \ 
. saw really per deoler neor you: for his nome, : 
Bx WRITE FOR DETAILS. 
oN ‘on STon 


THe Cuampron Paper 


CANTON DIVISION 
Forestry Office 


CANTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Thorpe: 


Responding to your request as to the value of the 
Journal for advertising purposes. There are now an esti- 


mated 300 professional foresters in the direct employee of 
the southern pulp and paper industry. These men 
charge of the forest land management of these companies 
and in many cases the wood procurement activities. 


are in 


industry is second only to the lumber industry 
user of woods tools, whether they be trucks, trac- 
tors, power or axes. The southern pulpwood mills 
consume over ten million cords of wood annually and they 
manage in the neighborhood of 9 millions of 
forest land. 


This 
as a 


Saws 


and 


of 


own 


acres 


The lumber companies of the South are employing more 
foresters from time to time and quite a number of southern 
woods industries indepen- 
I do not know, but I 
all over the South 
veneer 
tractors 
are 


into the as 
many such 
scattered 
owning and operating sawmills, dimension piants, 
mills and pulpwood jobs. These men buy trucks, 

woods equipment of all kinds. Their numbers 


foresters have gone 


dent operators. How men 


have forester acquaintances 
and 
growing. 


in its wood 


Our company has 20 professional foresters 


procurement and forestry work. I know of no southern 
pulp mill that does not employ several foresters, Some 
have less than ours, others more. 


Journal has a wider coverage of 


interested in woods 


I believe that the 
men directly concerned with and 
operations than any other single publication. 


ACS :paa 


Very Sincerely yours, 


‘HAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


ACS fs 


A. C. Shaw 
Chief Forester 
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DISSTON 


CHAIN SAWS 
CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


This BIG 36-page Book 
TELLS YOU HOW 


-.--TO BUY 
--.-TO USE 
-..TO PROFIT 


CHAIN SAWS 


IT’S FREE! 


Send for your copy now. Simply sn 


fill in coupon and mail it today. rt be | would like very much to hove a free copy of your book “How 
2 To Cut Costs and Make Money with Chain Saws.” 


ENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. (ADVERTISING DEPT.) 
436 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


Name 


Company 


HENRY DISSTON&SONS, INC.) 


it 
436 TACONY, PHILADELPHIA 35, PA., U.S.A. oy 


In Canoda, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. My occupation is 
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|New WMecGRAW-HILL Books 


FOREST PRODUCTS. Their Sources, Production, and Utilization 


By A. J. Pansuix, M igan State E. S. Harrar, Duke University W. J 
Baker and P. B. Proctor Forest Products La! 


trend 


THE MANAGEMENT OF FARM WOODLANDS. New 2nd Edition 
By Ceprte H. Guise, Cornell University. American | . 352 pages, $4.00 


y 


FOREST INFLUENCES 


With Special Emphasis on Basic Economic Problems 


By Josern 


FOREST PATHOLOGY 


B 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42no STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


= Placing special emphasis on all recent developments and @Es in forest products conversiot 
if rT ttilization. t wal ea with the pri pal primary and secondary forest products wit! 
the ; truction lumber The four 1 tor ‘ the text treat the nomics 
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\ volume tw rexluct t vield of growing timber are and 
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